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Shakerism for Today 


MIRIAM CRAMER ANDORN 


VY cieveEr I am asked to talk about the People Called 
Shakers I find myself overwhelmed by an embarrassment of riches. 
Since the Shakers felt that they had a mission to perform in this 
world, they considered records of their activities a sacred obliga- 
tion. Each of the seventeen communities kept detailed accounts 
of all that they believed and did. Anyone who is patient can 
satisfy his curiosity about any phase of their living. Diaries, ac- 
count books, journals, books of rules, covenants, cookbooks, tracts, 
weekly newspapers, letters are carefully preserved to help us re- 
construct their history. 

Out of this forest of facts, I selected my topic for today by 
asking myself a question, “Why do we today want to know 


about the Shakers?” Why does a woman like me spend one en- 


tire year delving in their dusty books and manuscripts, to return 
periodically during the next decade to search out more informa- 
tion? Why do men and women like you ask me to share some 
of the results of my studies? Obviously, because that quaint reli- 
gious sect possessed something which we could use to advantage 
now. 

Boiled down to the simplest terms, the Shakers were essen- 
tially persons like ourselves, faced with the same problems that 
concern us in 1955. When I say that the Shakers were essentially 
like us, I mean more than that they belong to the same biologi- 
cal category of human beings, with similar physical and emotional 
equipment and drives. I mean that any Shaker community was a 


This paper was read before The Shaker Historical 
Society at the Annual Meeting on May 1, 1955. 
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heterogeneous group, in which were represented both sexes, all 
conceivable levels of age, educational and social background, intel- 
ligence, temperament. 

The group here at North Union, though predominantly 
American, included black and white, Jew, Swiss, Scotch, German, 
Swede, to name a few. Furthermore, the membership was drawn 
from various classes as well as various nationalities. There was 
James Prescott, the poor mason’s apprentice who came out as a 
hired hand and remained to become an Elder. And there were the 
mature, wealthy Russell brothers whose contribution of land 
made the original settlement possible. There were those who could 
neither read nor write beside classic scholars. In short, a typical 
Shaker village was a melting pot in the same sense that our 
nation is, that Cleveland is. 

Essentially the nineteenth century inhabitants of North Union 
were the same kind of people as the residents of twentieth cen- 
tury Shaker Heights on the same site. And they were confronted 
with essentially the same problems. To be sure, it was not quite 
the same thing to make one’s way across unpaved Lee Road in a 
carriage as to walk across cement to the rapid transit. And cook- 
ing for a household of ninety without benefit of deep freeze or 
automatic oven and dishwasher is something the modern house- 
wife is spared. But the differences in problems were superficial — 
particular. Basically, the Shakers had our concerns. 

They had to care for their physical needs — earn a living, 
clothe themselves, preserve health. They had a need to evolve 
satisfactory systems of government, education, economy. They had 
to find a way to get along with hostile groups. And they were 
acutely conscious of the necessity of living so that there was 
meaning to life. Even as we, then, they had the problems of con- 
quering their physical environment, adjusting to a complex 
civilization, to mankind, to themselves and to God. 

They were notably successful. Indeed, it was their very suc- 
cess that made them hated to persecution. Had they remained a 
poverty-stricken band of fanatics, their neighbors would have 
left them pretty much to themselves. It was their prosperity that 
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drew the wrath of armed mobs to their doors. Their persecutors 
said they fought against them because of their pacifism, their 
celibacy, their liturgical dances, their progressive ideas on race 
relationships and women’s rights. But the Shakers could have 
held their revolutionary social ideas quite safely had they not be- 
come such prosperous farmers and manufacturers. It is easy to 
smile indulgently at a shabby “queer duck”. An affluent eccentric, 
however, is something to be feared. And man attacks what he 
fears. 


I am afraid that if a flagrantly successful, self-contained village 
_ of Shakers were located on our borders today, we’d be guilty of 
attacking them ourselves. Of course, we wouldn’t use stones and 
bludgeons and fire. But we’d certainly get busy with our zoning 
restrictions and our ordinances directed at “disturbance of the 
peace.” Since the Shakers are safely quiet in the graveyard oppo- 
site the Public Library on Lee Road, we can afford to be more 
tolerant. We can afford to take a look to see what there was 
about their ways that made them successful in meeting the pro- 
blems that are still here for us to solve. We can risk letting 
Shakerism speak for itself. 


As we listen, we must be careful not to lose the message by 
shouting our discovery of each flaw. It is a simple matter to 
uncover what is wrong with a man or a movement. It takes 
imagination and discrimination and penetration to unearth what 
is right — the hard kernel of truth that makes valid and univer- 
sal a man or an idea. 


Any student in the upper third of his classes at Shaker High 
could, after a week’s study, come up with reasons for the decline 
of Shakerism. He could point out that any group which keeps 
its vows of celibacy denies itself continuance. If no Shaker chil- 
dren are born, eventually there will be no Shaker adults. Q.E.D. 


_ The same high school pupil could easily point out the flaws 
in the economic system of the Shakers. If I may whisper the term, 
they were communists, holding all property in common, each 
contributing according to his ability, each receiving according to 
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his need. Johnny Shaker High knows as well as his leaders that 
such a system is not for these United States. 

As fatal as communism, if anything can today be called as 
fatal as communism, was the basing of their economy on handi- 
crafts. Their painstaking craftsmanship could not pay off in open 
competition with the rising mechanized factory. 

As for their system of government, it was doomed to wear 
itself to extinction. Any autocracy, even the benign dictatorship 
of the Shaker elders, ultimately defeats itself. A government, to 
endure, must have its foundations on man’s hunger for liberty. 


As we take a quick look at the social system of the Shakers, 
we are tempted with the high school student to dismiss them as 
a peculiar sect who were justifiably and inevitably left in the 
backwash of progress. If we persist in getting under the surface, 
however, we find that there is more to the Shaker story. Some- 
thing transcended the limitations of their social and civic theor- 
ies. Something gave them stamina to withstand brutal physical 
persecutions, ridicule and economic boycotts. Something encour- 
aged them to hang on in the face of privations until they turned 
unpromising acreage into luxurious farms and orchards. Some- 
thing made them a notably happy people. Something of their 
experience endures. Shakerism has something to say to us today. 


The hard kernel of this truth is to be found, I think, in their 
worship. Please notice that I referred to Shaker worship, rather 
than to Shaker religion, or Shaker worship service. None of us 
would, or could, subscribe to their doctrines. We cannot believe 
that the founder of Shakerism, the English Ann Lee, was the 
second incarnation of Christ. We are not rushing to substitute 
fraternal for conjugal love, nor to abandon the family unit as we 
know it. Nor can we agree that complete devotion to God re- 
quires that we go skipping about with uplifted palms to receive 
his gifts, or that we convulsively shake off our sins, or march 
back and forth waving out love. We may go so far as to admit 
certain forms of the dance into some of our church services, but 
we are not ready to ask the congregation to give evidence of its 
sincerity and purity by “exercising the gift of whirling,” or doing 
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in unison the Square Order Shuffle to “represent the order and 
dignity of the angels circling about the throne of God.” 

Had the Shaker worship been nothing more than a set of doc- 
trines and a peculiar Sabbath service, we would not be concerned 
with it this afternoon. But it was much more than that. To the 
Shaker, worship was a way of life, a continuous activity, so 
integral a part of his experience that it became almost as auto- 
matic as his breathing. To him every day was the Sabbath, and 
every deed an act of worship. He believed firmly that the mil- 
lennium had come. That heaven was here — now. That it was up 
to him to make it manifest. 

This conviction directed the pattern of his days. It dictated 
the very form of his shelter and furnishings and dress. His build- 
ings and garb were unadorned — not because man did not deserve 
to be surrounded by beauty — but because he deserved to be left 
free from fripperies that distracted him from the higher joy of 
fellowship with the divine. In passing we might note that his 
purely functional artifacts achieved an aesthetic quality far super- 
ior to the overly decorated items popular at the period. In making 
what was useful, he made what was beautiful. 

Out of this same determination to make a heaven of this 
earth, the Shaker drew beauty for the ear as well as the eye. There 
was a characteristic quietude about every Shaker community — 
an enriching quietude. When a man is listening for the Word, he 
is not inclined to nag the air with chattering words. When he 
does speak, it is with gentleness and care for the sense of his con- 
versation. The speech of the Shakers would have pleased a modern 
devotee of semantics. “Fighting words” were taboo; so were the 
shrill voices that go with them. A good Shaker spoke as a child 
of God to a child of God. Quarrelsomeness was, therefore, im- 
possible. 

The very health and longevity of the Shakers might also be 
attributed to their perpetual worship. Their regulations of diet 
and their insistence upon sufficient sleep stemmed from their 
devotion to God. So did their ingenious use of curative herbs, 
and their passion for cleanliness. They strove to keep the body 
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fit, not because the body was important to the ego, but because 
it was an instrument of God. 

Of itself the flesh was unimportant. When it lay still in death, 
it had no more value than a discarded cloak. Consequently, the 
Shaker funeral services were simple enough and restrained enough 
to win approval from our Cleveland Memorial Society. The 
Shakers even had an indifference to the marking of their graves. 


I have briefly indicated a few of the aspects of the Shaker’s 
physical environment which resulted from his worship. Of more 
vital concern to us, perhaps, are his ethics which were rooted in 
it. In our time allowance it is impossible to examine them all, 
even superficially. I shall list a few of many. 


As a citizen of heaven, a Shaker could not lie. Because he was 
dedicated to the truth, he refused to take an oath; because his 
dedication was sincere, even his antagonists did not demand it 
of him — recognizing the sanctity of a Shaker word. Incidentally, 
the famous Shaker honesty made unnecessary within their com- 
munities lawyers, court, and jail. 


As a citizen of heaven he could do no violence, nor be guilty 
of any disharmony, nor vaunt himself above another child of God. 
All this was reflected in his social attitudes. He served God by 
serving man. He took good care of his own, and was famous for 
his generous intelligent charity to “gentiles.” While he would 
not bear arms, he would throw the weight of his convictions to 
right social wrongs. He protested early and vigorously against 
racial discrimination, inequality of the sexes, exploitation of labor, 
and religious intolerance. Moreover, he did something about it. 
Not content with criticizing wrongdoers, he consecrated himself 
to right-doing, so that the light of his example might dispel the 
darkness of evil. 


Yes, the Shakers worshipped constantly. This made them 
good members of the family, excellent citizens, and enviable 
neighbors. It also brought them material rewards. While their 
prosperity may have struck non-believers as a non sequitur, to the 
Shakers it was a natural result of their religious consecration. 
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They were convinced that it was impossible for the temporal to 
flourish unless the spiritual was constantly nurtured. 

Certainly their temporal affairs prospered. Their stock and 
crops were so far superior to those of others that an English 
observer wrote that it was possible to tell at a glance where 
Shaker farmlands began. Their excellence drew a visible line of 
demarcation. The grass was greener on Shaker territory, the fruit 
larger, the grain more abundant. Consequently, acres that had for 
years been under Shaker plough and spade commanded a high 
price. 

As for the quality of their manufactured items, it is legendary. 
The Shaker mark on a garment or a sack of flour was comparable 
to the stamp of sterling on silver. And because they turned out 
the best items, their manufacturers found a ready and profitable 
market. This quality, which insured their success, depended 
directly upon their worship. Even the making of a chair was an 
act of worship, a prayer deserving of the finest material, the high- 
est skill of their hands, the deepest sincerity of purpose. No piece 
of furniture hastily thrown together for quick profit could com- 
pete with that on the open market. 

Absorbed in the diligent, consistent effort to realize God’s 
spiritual kingdom on earth, they won, as a by-product, worldly 
security. They did not beg this of God. They did not lean upon 
God as a prop; but rather entered into a partnership with the 
Divine. They put their hearts to God; but first they put their 
hands to work. They had listened well to the words of Mother 
Ann Lee, the founder of their church: “It is now spring of the 
year, and you have all had the privilege of being taught the way 
of God; and now you may all go home and be faithful with your 
hands. Every faithful man will go forth and put up his fences in 
season, and will plow his ground in season, and put his crops 
into the ground in season; and such a man may with confidence 
look for a blessing.” 

At the risk of running over my time Fenn I should like to 
touch briefly upon one other point. We do ourselves an injustice 
if we ignore the basis of the Shaker testimony to the living pre- 
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sence of God. We have found a hint of their faith and its con- 
tinuous practice. But what was the handle to that faith? The 
thing they could take hold of? What was the substance of their 
testimony? The essence of Shakerism can be summed up in one 
word. Love. 

When the Shakers denied themselves conjugal love, when they 
discouraged particularized affectionate attachments, it was not be- 
cause they underestimated the value of love. Quite the contrary. 
Because they considered love the most powerful agent of the 
spirit, they were reluctant to have it restricted in any way. They 
wanted to escape from possessive and jealous love into a univer- 
sal tenderness and compassion. 

They loved God. And they could think of no better. way of 
attesting that love than by loving all that he had created. They 
loved one another, and — highly important — they loved them- 
selves. They loved their neighbor and their enemy. It has even 
been said that they literally loved their fabulous crops out of the 
earth. They sowed their fields with imaginary seeds of love and 
faith, before they put one tangible seed into the ground. And 
they tended each growing thing with the loving hand they 
deemed essential to its fullest development. Cynics scoffed, but 
Shaker livestock and Shaker crops flourished. 

Today men of science are performing controlled experiments 
to discover if it is not wise and expedient to rely upon that love 
which the Shaker accepted on faith. Professor Rine, psychologist 
of Duke University, has presented provocative evidence to sup- 
port his theory that those plants tended with loving care outgrow 
those whose treatment differs only in the absence of “lovingly 
directed thoughts.” The sociological studies of Ashley Montague 
conclude that the need to cooperate, to love is an integral a part 
of man as his aggressive instinct. Doctors have concluded that 
Tender Loving Care — so familiar as to be tagged TLC — may 
mean the difference between life and death for a human infant. 
TLC — not penicillin or aureomycin or an operation. The mind 
of modern man is beginning to suspect that he may improve his 
lot by the practice of selfless love. The heart of the Shaker 
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accepted this knowledge on faith — and thereby transformed his 
life. 

In closing, I shall read a quotation copied by Elder Giles 
Avery into his journal over a century ago. 

“From all churches in America the wail of decline comes up. 
Religion we are told is running down, is being abolished. As well 
may they talk of the abolition of man, nay, of the abolition of 
God. While there remains a single heart to love, while God 
exists to bless, religion can never die. It is the great spiritual force 
of the universe — it is the home of God in man. It is precisely 
_ the one thing that cannot die. 

“The cold, hard material forms in which religion gets im- 
prisoned may die; they are dying; but nothing that is true is lost 
in this death. All that is God survives in some less cumbrous form. 


“The gospel has no forms; it was not in word, but in power. 
It was a prophecy, not a priesthood — a gospel, not a sectarian- 
ism. It did not say to all men what is impossible, that they must 
believe alike; but it said they should live in love, act worthily 
and well. It was not a creed to believe at all; it was a life to live. 
Paul said, even the heathen, who had not the law, might never- 
theless do the things contained in it, and show the work of the 
law written upon their hearts. To love is natural to all men, and 
that is the fulfilling of the law.” 


1] 


Shaker Medicines 


by 
HARRY D. Piercy, M.D. 


Waen I began the study of this aspect of Shaker Industry, I 
was soon impressed with the large volume of material available 
for selection and comment. As I read I became more and more 
interested because I found here the reflection of the therapeutic 
means and methods used to heal the sick in the remote past. In 
the famous Papyrus Ebers, dating about 1552 B. C. are found the 
names of many herbs and mineral products that have been used 
by physicians from that early day down to our own time. It can- 
not be said that any revolutionary change occurred in the methods 
and materials of therapeutics until the advent of the twentieth 
century. 

This paper deals with herbal medicines in general use in the 
nineteenth century. The vast number of vegetable products, root, 
stem, bark, leaf, blossom and fruit, with relatively few exceptions, 
owed their virtues more to traditional use than to proven thera- 
peutic effectiveness. The extraction and assay of the active princi- 


The major portion of this paper was read before The Ohio Academy of Medical 
History at the meeting held in the Ohio State Museum, Columbus, Ohio, on May 1, 
1954, This was published in the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, 
Vol. 63, No. 4, 1954. The paper was also read before the Shaker Historical Society 
at the Annual Meeting, May 1, 1955. 


The original publisher has granted permission to republish this material in this 


expanded form. 
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ples of these herbs awaited the day of the physiological laboratory 
and the development of analytical and synthetic chemistry, con- 
spicuous contributions to the healing art of the Twentieth Century. 

I have lived long enough to have had touch with the Nine- 
teenth Century, and having been, so to speak reared in a drug. 
store, I became familiar with herbs, fluid extracts and the bladder 
filled with crude opium, at a very early age. This experience of 
my early youth permits a somewhat nostalgic approach to this 
subject but the miracle drugs and the improved diagnostic 
methods of the present day give no occasion to regret the passing 
of empirical medicine and the coming of the day when the sick 
of each generation are better treated than those of the one just 
past. 

The Shakers were a remarkable people. No other social-reli- 
gious experiment has left so large a volume of records of all sorts, 
—day by day diaries, letters, pamphlets and books. No other 
social-economic experiment, of which there were some sixty dur- 
ing the first quarter of the nineteenth century, was so successful 
in spreading the society over so wide an area or gaining more in 
property or producing more of goods of many and varied kinds. 
No other exerted so great an influence on agriculture, animal hus- 
bandry and household arts or set forth more lofty ideals of indus- 
try, thrift, honesty, sobriety, and integrity before the young nation 
in the troublesome years after the Revolutionary War. 

It is necessary to recall, briefly, the origin and growth of the 
Shaker movement. About 1766 a small group of English Quakers 
aspired to seek perfection in a new mode of worship and a new 
way of life. So intense were their feelings of worship that they 
shook and trembled and danced, sometimes for hours, so that in 
derision they were called Shakers. 

Ann Lee, considered by her followers as the feminine com- 
ponent of the God-head, was the head and spiritual leader of 
this group. Accompanied by seven of her followers she sailed 
from Liverpool, England on the ship Mariah on May 10, 1774. 
The ship docked in New York harbor, August 6, 1774, a stormy 
passage requiring three months. 
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Arriving in this country just before the start of the Revolu- 
tionary War, their peculiar habits of worship and strange way of 
life caused them to be regarded with suspicion and during the 
years of the War, charges of espionage and treachery were brought, 
but not proven, against them. It was not until 1780 that the 
society was brought into some form and converts began to pour in. 

The first colony was established in Watervliet, New York, in 
1787. Time does not permit the portrayal of the persecutions, 
trials and sufferings of Ann and her followers up to this point, 
but it must be stated that her zeal and strength of spirit and that 
of James Whittaker, who had been subject to Ann’s influence 
since early youth, and who was an inspiring and forceful speaker, 
made a gathering force that attracted hundreds of seekers after 
the saving grace that the Shakers offered. 

What was the cross these followers were asked to bear? It con- 
sisted of denial of all lusts of the flesh; confession of sins to the 
elders and those in authority; loving all mankind as they loved 
each other; renunciation of all private property and personal dedi- 
cation of the best and truest labors of the individual for the bene- 
fit and good of the whole community. In the words of Mother 
Ann, “Hands to Work and Hearts to God.” 

Marriage was forbidden. Mother Ann said to Jonathan Slosson 
who was in love with a certain young woman, “The marriage of 
the flesh is a covenant with death and an agreement with hell.”' 

Certainly austere and to us forbidding conditions for salva- 
tion! We must remember this gathering of converts was at a 
time of great and bitter doctrinal disputes causing general spirit- 
ual unrest, and intense religious emotionalism throughout the 
Eastern States. Certain of these troubled souls found in the re- 
nunciation, humility, and useful way of life of the Shakers the means 
to peace of mind and a sure sense of salvation. To these the price 
seemed not too high. 

Ann Lee died at Niskeyuna, September 8, 1784. News of the 
passing of the “Mother of Zion” was published in the Albany 
New York Gazette and carried to the surrounding country by 
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messengers. A great assembly of believers and unbelievers 
attended her funeral and Father James Whittaker said to the 
world, “This which we so much esteem and so much adore, is a 
treasure worth laboring for. It is the only means of salvation that 
will ever be offered to sinners. It is the last display of God’s 
grace to a lost world.’ James Whittaker, worn out by his labors 
in spreading the faith, survived Mother Ann less than two years. 
He died at the age of thirty-six. His funeral was held July 21, 
1786. He was the last of those faithful ministers who brought 
this gospel to this land. 


Now the remarkable thing is that this little band started a 
social-economic-religious order that grew and prospered in the 
years ahead. It attracted to its fold, substantial and influential 
people from all walks of life, individuals of great native ability and 
great integrity. By 1794, there were eleven communities scattered 
through New England and by 1826, there were nineteen com- 
munities extending westward into Ohio, Kentucky and Indiana. 
The order comprised a total membership over the years of more 
than 16,000 persons. Three communities are still struggling on 
with a total membership of less than fifty. The fire and enthusi- 
asm of the early days are gone and we now view the dying 
embers of the inspirational flame that for more than a hundred 
years was fed by the consecrated devotion of hundreds of men 
and women to the highest ideal of Christian living that ever was 
offered confused and troubled mankind. 


These communities consisted of from one hundred to eight 
hundred people, divided into families containing not more than 
one hundred, and known to the community as the gathering 
family, the mill family, the church family, etc. Each community 
owned from one thousand to six thousand or more acres of land 
on which they grew their crops and pastured their herds of fine 
cattle and flocks of sheep. Huge barns were built to house the 
animals and provide storage for grain and fodder. Mills were built 
to grind the corn and wheat and to saw up the huge virgin 
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growth of timber for buildings and cabinets, tables and chairs and 
for the many needs which wood served. 

Spinning shops were established, and here the wool and linen 
threads were woven into the homespun which clothed the breth- 
ren and sisters. In the cobbler’s shops carefully lasted shoes were 
made from their own tanned leather. Their industry and skill of 
production produced articles of exceptional quality for the com- 
munity, and their surplus found ready takers among the people 
of the “world.” 

Among these industries was the cultivation, gathering and 
packaging of numerous medicinal herbs. This was a natural out- 
growth of the Shakers’ skill in gardening and an example of their 
ability to see the economic advantage in supplying a country 
wide demand. It is to be remembered in that early day, in both 
the Old and the New World, there was great faith in the cura- 
tive features of herbs. When the demand was for some herb not 
readily grown at home they imported such from Europe and 
South America. This industry was claimed by the Shakers to have 
been started at New Lebanon, New York, about 1800 and was 
the first mass production of herbs in this country. This early pro- 
duction was for the needs of the various Shaker Communities. 
The first evidence of production for sale to the world was about 
1820. This statement was substantiated by an interview between 
Edward Fowler of the New Lebanon Society and a representative 
of the American Journal of Pharmacy in 1852. Fowler is quoted 
as saying: 

It is about fifty years since our Society first originated as a trade in this 
country the business of cultivating and preparing medicinal plants for 
the supply and convenience of apothecaries and druggists and for about 
twenty years conducted it on a limited scale. About 1820 Doctor Eliah 
Harlow and Doctor Garrett K. Lawrence, of our society, the latter an 
excellent botanist, gave their attention to the business and induced a 
more systematic arrangement and scientific manner of conducting it, 


especially as to the seasons for collection, varieties and methods of pre- 
paration. 


Fowler continues: 


There are now occupied as physic gardens in different branches of our 
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Society nearly two hundred acres, of which about fifty acres are at our 
village. Hyoscyamus, belladonna, taraxacum, aconite, poppies, lettuce, 
sage, summer savory, majorum, dock, burdock, valarian and horehound 
occupy a large portion of the ground and about fifty minor varieties 
are cultivated in addition. We collect about two hundred varieties of 
indigenous plants and purchase from the South, West and Europe some 
thirty or forty others, many of which are not recognized in the pharma- 
copoeia or the dispensatories, but which are called for in domestic prac- 
tice and abundantly used. 

At this time the Society had three double presses in constant 
operation and occasionally used two others. Each of these was 
capable of pressing one hundred pounds daily and even larger 
quantities of material less difficult to handle. Mr. Fowler informed 
the reporter that this plant manufactured a total amount of dried 
extracts of about six to eight thousand pounds per annum. The 
greatest demand was for extract of taraxacum (dandelion), thirty- 
seven hundred pounds having been produced over the past year. 
The reporter thought the Shakers had a very well equipped and 
well managed laboratory and regretted his visit could not have 
been more prolonged that he might avail himself of the hospi- 
tality proffered by the Society.’ 

Time does not permit the detailed naming of the many and 
varied herbs, roots and barks and berries cleaned and carefully 
packaged by the Shakers. Extensive herb gardens were maintained 
in New Lebanon, New York; Enfield, New Hampshire; Union 
Village near Lebanon, Ohio; Harvard, Massachusetts; at South 
Union in Kentucky, and other Shaker communities. The herb 
gardens could not provide for all the many varieties and those 
not so propagated were collected from the fields and forests where 
they grew wild. This required careful planning. Sister Marcia 
Bullard tells of the methods of collection, preparation, and pack- 
aging employed at Mt. Lebanon, New York, about the middle of 
the nineteenth century. This account is presented in such an inti- 
mate and graceful way that it deserves the rather extensive quota- 
tion which follows:‘ 
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Forty years ago it was contrary to the “orders” which governed our 
lives to cultivate useless flowers, but fortunately for those of us who 
loved them there are many plants which are beautiful as well as useful. 
We always had extensive poppy beds and early in the morning before 
the sun had risen, the white-capped sisters could be seen stooping 
among the scarlet blossoms to slit those pods from which the petals 
had just fallen. Again after sundown they came out with little knives 
to scrape off the dried juice. This crude opium was sold at a large price 
and its production was one of the most lucrative as well as the most 
picturesque of our industries. 

The rose bushes were planted along the sides of the road which ran 
through our village and were greatly admired by the passersby, but it 
was strongly impressed upon us that a rose was useful, not ornamental. 
It was not intended to please us by its color or its odor, its mission 
was to be made into rose-water, and if we thought of it in any other 
way we were making an idol of it and thereby imperiling our souls. In 
order that we might not be tempted to fasten a rose upon our dress 
or to put it into water to keep, the rule was that the flower should be 
plucked with no stem at all. We had only crimson roses, as they were 
supposed to make stronger rose-water than the paler varieties. This 
rose-water was sold, of course, and was used in the community to flavor 
apple pies. It was also kept in store at the infirmary, and although in 
those days no sick person was allowed to have a fresh flower to cheer 
him, he was welcome to a liberal supply of rose-water with which to 
bathe his aching head. | 

Then there were the herbs of many kinds. Lobelia, pennyroyal, 
spearmint, peppermint, catnip, wintergreen, thoroughwort, sarsaparilla 
and dandelion grew wild in the surrounding fields. When it was time 
to gather them an elderly brother would take a great wagonload of 
children, armed with tow sheets, to the pastures. Here they would 
pick the appointed herb — each one had its own day, that there might 
be no danger of mixing — and, when their sheets were full, drive 
solemnly home again. In addition to that which grew wild we cultivated 
an immense amount of dandelion, dried the root and sold it as 
“chicory.” The witch hazel branches were too tough for women and 
children to handle, so the brethren cut them and brought them into 
the herb shop where the sisters made them into hamamelis. We had 
big beds of sage, thorn apple, belladonna, marigolds and camomile, as 
well as of yellow dock, of which we raised great quantities to sell to 
the manufacturers of a well-known “sarsaparilla.” We also made a sarsa- 
parilla of our own and various ointments. In the herb shop the herbs 
were dried and then pressed into packages by machinery, labeled and 
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sold outside. Lovage root we exported both plain and sugared and the 

wild flagroot we gathered and sugared too. On the whole there was 

no pleasanter work than that in the “medical garden” and in the “herb 
shop.” 

Records are available which reveal the rapid growth of the 
herb business. The New Lebanon records show shipment in 1831 
of a box of herbs valued at $30.68 sent to Paris, France, and thir- 
teen boxes of medicinal herbs valued at $896.65 were sent to 
Charles Whitlaw ‘“Botanist of London, England.” During the year 
1831, four thousand pounds of roots and herbs were sent to the 
market. By 1836 the production was six thousand pounds and 
rose to sixteen thousand, five hundred in 1849.° 

The Harvard Community herb business grew to such propor- 
tions that in 1848 they were obliged to construct a large building 
to provide for the preparation and storage of the herbs, gathered 
from their gardens and from the surrounding fields and forests. 
In that year they distilled one hundred and sixty-five gallons of 
peach water, made one hundred and thirty-four pounds of oint- 
ment and forty-nine gallons of buckthorn syrup. From February, 
1849 to February, 1850 they pressed ten thousand, one hundred 
and fifty-two pounds of herbs, roots, barks and berries. The in- 
come amounted to $4,021.31. In 1851 the sales amounted to 
$5,633.44 and in 1852, $8,300.00. They shipped packaged herbs, 
peach water and other products to Boston, New York City and 
to Wilson Fairbanks and Company in California. A diary note 
dated February 24, 1853, “Press two hundred and fifty pounds 
and pack seventy-nine different varieties of two pounds each to go 
to London, England.’ 

About 1830 they began the manufacture of alcoholic extracts 
of herbs and roots. A catalog of “Shaker Fluid Extracts” prepared 
by the Society of Shakers, Mt. Lebanon, New York, is available. 
This is not dated but probably was published about 1875. It bears 
the following statement:’ 

5. Andrews, Edward Deming— Community Industries of the Shakers (New York, 1933), 91. 
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In presenting you a new edition of our catalog we would call 
especial notice to our impissated juices and superior fluid extracts pre- 
pared in vacuo. Our particular attention has been directed to this 
branch of business for some years past, and we have procured very per- 
fect and expensive apparatus and the instructions and assistance of some 
of the best chemists and pharmaceutists. We have been able to produce 
extracts which we confidently believe are not inferior to any, and for 
which we have received high encomiums from many of the medical 
faculty and some of our principal colleges. 

Our Society having been actively engaged in the business of manu- 
facturing extracts for over forty years we claim the advantages of experi- 
ence and the rapidly increasing demands for Shaker herbs and extracts 
with their botanic preparations is satisfactory evidence of public ap- 
proval and esteem. 

We pledge ourselves to furnish articles of superior excellence and 
are determined not to be surpassed in the quality and the neatness of 
our preparations. 

The list contained nearly 200 different extracts of herbs, barks, 
roots, and berries. Also advertised were pearls of ether, chloroform 
and turpentine. These were gelatin capsules. The production of 
fluid extracts was a great advance in therapeutics. They were much 
more convenient and of more dependable strength than the infu- 
sions and teas made with the herbs. They also gave impetus to 
the patent medicine industry in the United States. The Shakers 
devised a number of preparations which were widely accepted by 
laymen and by members of the medical profession both in this 
country and abroad. 

We find that David Parker, trustee of the Shaker Village, 
Enfield, Merriment County, New Hampshire, was awarded medals 
from the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic’s Association 
(founded 1728) for two Shaker preparations: Corbetts’ Shaker 
Compound and Concentrated Syrup of Sarsaparilla, and Brown’s 
Shaker Fluid Extract of English Valarian. These medals were 
given at an exhibition held in Boston in 1850.° 

Their extract of Veratrum Viride was widely used. This does 
not lack interest when we are aware of the recent renewed popu- 
larity of this drug evidenced by numerous clinical studies published 
in medical journals from coast to coast and the samples left in our 
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offices. In a paper advertising this extract published by Doctor 
Wesley C. Norwood in Albany, New York, and dated 1858, (a 
copy of which is in the file of the Western Reserve Historical 
Society Library), the following statement appears: 
Having frequently visited the laboratory and botanical gardens at 
New Lebanon, Columbia County, New York, I can unhesitatingly re- 
commend their preparations as the most pure and reliable medicines 
manufactured in this country, as they spare no pains in doing their 
work on the most scientific and pharmaceutical principles. Just such 
articles as the Practitioner wants to insure his success in his profes- 
sional treatment; and as such I recommend them to the Medical Faculty. 

The statement is signed: W. C. Norwood, M.D., Cokesberry, 
South Carolina. This was followed by testimonials from many 
doctors located in New York, Ohio and Kentucky.’ 

Another leaflet is an advertising pamphlet published by Doc- 
tor Louis Turner of St. Louis, Missouri. This set forth the virtues 
of Turner’s Consumption cure — or Shaker Cough Remedy and 
Turner’s New Life for Women. Turner was a manufacturer of 
medicines and he secured his herbs, tinctures and fluid extracts 
from Union Village near Lebanon, Ohio. This community in 
1833 established a special botanical garden under the supervision 
of Doctors Abiathar Babbitt and Andrew Houston. These doc- 
tors were Shakers who acted as physicians to the community and 
accepted calls from the world surrounding the settlement. Doctor 
J. R. Slingerland remarks about the fine and complete equipment 
at Union Village and states that the laboratory bottled and labeled 
Doctor Turner’s Wonder Herbs — the Great Shaker Blood Cure. 
Other preparations were the Shaker Pain Cure, presumably a lini- 
ment and Doctor Slingerland’s Shaker Granules, a cathartic. 

The Western Journal of the Medical and Physical Sciences, 
published in Cincinnati carried this notice in 1835: 


The Society of Shakers at Union Village, Warren County, Ohio, 
cultivate and prepare a variety of medical plants, native and exotic. 
This is a branch of horticulture in which the profession is interested, 
and the industrious and orderly community who have undertaken it, 
deserve encouragement. Orders to be directed to A. C. Houston. 
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The Shaker Village at Enfield, New Hampshire, had a less 
extensive herb garden and they secured many of their herbs and 
extracts from the Mt. Lebanon Shakers. The important product 
of this group seems to have been Brown’s Shaker Pure Fluid 
Extract of English Valerian. This plant was brought over from 
England and was successfully propagated. This extract was of 
exceptional strength, containing the essential oils and medicinal 
properties of the fresh root. 

It was warmly recommended by Doctor Edward E. Phelps, 
Professor of Therapeutics and Materia Medica at Dartmouth 
College (March 15, 1848); by Parker Cleaveland L.L.D., Profes- 
sor of Chemistry, Materia Medica, Mineralogy, Geology and 
National Philosophy of Brunswick College, Maine (August, 1848); 
by Doctor Charles H. Stedman, Superintendent and Physician to 
the Lunatic and other city institutions of South Boston (July 11, 
1848); by Doctor George Buddington of Greene County, New 
York and Doctor John Ely and Doctor J. B. Henshaw of New 
York City, Doctor Josiah Crosby of Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire, and Doctor H. B. Wilbur, physician to the Institution for 
Idiots, Barre, New York. 

Another preparation of the Mt. Lebanon Shakers was a mix- 
ture of fluid extracts as tinctures known as Seven Barks. This had 
a wide and long sale. I can remember the package on the shelves 
of my father’s drug store — it was in a carton about four inches 
tall and one and a half inches wide and deep — a square on the 
end package. It was printed in colors and down one side were 
seven heads of different breeds of dogs. I do not credit the 
Shakers with designing this attractive and humorous package. 
This contained the following extracts in tincture form, blue flag, 
butternut, stone root, golden seal, sassafras, blood root and black 
cohosh. The dose was 5 to 20 drops. It was marketed by Dr. 
Lyman Brown, 68 Murray Street, New York City. It was sold 
widely in the United States and exported to England, Germany 
and France."° 

Of the many preparations of the Shakers, none attained the 
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importance in wide acceptance and in profitable return that was 
enjoyed by Corbett’s Shaker Extract of Sarsaparilla. This was 
made from the root imported from South America, and was pre- 
pared as directed in the United States Pharmacopoeia. I can well 
remember this preparation and I have seen many prescriptions 
calling for a bottle of sarsaparilla to which was to be added 4 to 
6 drams of potassium iodide. This was widely used by the Medi- 
cal Profession for the secondary and late symptoms of syphilis. 
Its acceptance by the Medical Profession is certified by the follow- 
ing: Lebanon Medical Society, Lebanon, Warren County, Ohio, 
October 29, 1849. On motion the following resolution was 
adopted. “Resolved: — that this society has the entire confidence 
in the purity of the pharmaceutical preparations of the Shakers 
of Union Village, Ohio, and we heartily recommend their pre- 
parations to the Profession, especially the extracts from the nar- 
cotic plants and of sarsaparilla. Wm. A. Charters, Recording Secre- 
tary. (Certified by J. B. Graham, Justice of the Peace.)”"' 

The popularity of this preparation cannot be exaggerated — 
and its reputed virtue carried it into the medical folklore of the 
masses. The extract was made by the Shakers and was marketed 
by agents in New York City and elsewhere. It was the great 
“blood purifier” from 1848 to well into the twentieth century. 
The circular advertising it reads as follows: 

Scrofulous diseases; this poison lurks in the body and attacks with 
impunity producing diseases of the kidneys, liver and lungs — also the 
digestive and uterine apparatus, often producing such diseases as con- 
sumption, ulceration of the stomach, liver and kidneys, billiousness, 
sores, tumors, erysipelas, salt rheum, blotches, pustules, boils and 
pimples as well as causing pains in the bones, side, head and back, 
rheumatism, dyspepsia, female weakness, leucorrhea or whites, and pain 
and distress in the womb, emaciation, dropsy and general debility. We 
recommend for alleviation and cure a remedy that has been sold for 
sixty years and prescribed by our best physicians — The Shaker Origi- 
nal Extract of Sarsaparilla. 

I want to make clear that this copy was not written by the 
Shakers. I have come across a statement made by them in which 
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they extolled the excellence of this preparation for its tonic vir- 
tues but cautioned that it was not a “cure-all” I have no doubt 
that they were embarrassed and distressed at the extravagant 
claims made by the energetic worldly promoters of their products. 

It is of interest to conclude this discussion of the “wonder 
drug” with an extract from the manuscript diary of Oliver S. 
Hampton, a member of Union Village. “On March 4, 1865, the 
Union Society lost by fire the Old North House and its contents 
which contained the tin shop, broom shop, carpenter shop and 
sarsaparilla laboratory.” 

A very popular German proprietary preparation was Mother 
Seigel’s curative Syrup. The formula was brought to this country 
in 1868 and was prepared and packaged by the Shakers as Seigel’s 
Syrup or Shaker Extract of Roots. This became very popular and 
was widely sold both here and abroad. A. J. White of 168 Duane 
Street was the New York agent for Seigel’s Syrup as well as for 
Shaker Soothing Plasters and Shaker Family Pills. The latter were 
cathartics and bore on the label the following: “unlike many 
kinds of cathartic medicines, these pills do not make you feel 
worse before you feel better.” 

The Shaker Asthma Cure carried the still valid statement, “No 
disease is harder to cure.” A number of testimonials were offered 
and concluded, “‘We offer the reasonable hope that the prepara- 
tion will effect a cure, and a still greater possibility exists that it 
will procure at least so much relief that you can breathe the free 
air of heaven without distress and be able to lie down and find 
esceinesleep... 

The Shaker Hair Restorative carried the legend ,“Gray hair may 
be honorable, but the natural color is preferable.” 

Ointments, porous plasters, skin lotions, cold creams and lini- 
ments were made by the Shakers. These will not be treated in 
detail. They were less important than the Shaker preparations 
already mentioned. 

Antidating the commercial production of Herbs and in time 
carried along with the herb business was the making of cider, 
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grape and other small fruit wines. Distilling apparatus was also 
set up for the production of rose-water and essential oils obtained 
from wintergreen, pennyroyal and other aromatic herbs. At times 
these stills produced applejack from cider and brandy from the 
distilling of wine. 


It is important to recall that in the colonial period and on 
through the first quarter of the nineteenth century, beer, wine, 
cider and distilled spirits were in most general use throughout 
the nation. Decanters containing sherry, port, brandy and whiskey 
stood on the gleaming mahogany of the well-to-do. In the homes 
of the humble the social graces demanded the serving of beer or 
cider to the casual caller and certainly to those who had come 
together for a social evening. A jug of spirits was available at 
every house raising and husking bee. This being the social cus- 
tom, the Shakers of that period partook of the social glass, suffer- 
ing no qualm of conscience or thought of moral wrong. 


Estelle Weeks has supplied a quotation from a rare diary, 
known as Jeltiro’s Book and kept by him when he was the “lead” 
at Watervliet and Mt. Lebanon. “September 1795. Began to make 
cider the first that ever was made in the Church (Family).” This 
statement suggests that the making of cider was at that time, 
the usual and acceptable product of the Shaker Colony. Grape 
and fruit wines would naturally follow and where distilling equip- 
ment was available brandies could be produced. 


Further confirmation of the fact of the general use of cider, 
wine and spirituous liquors among the Shakers during the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century is found among the Millennial 
Laws. These contained the rules of life by which the Shakers 
lived, and reflected not only the method of government of the 
society, but also the intimate habits and customs of the indivi- 
duals, their relation to each other and to the world outside the 
Order. In Section III of these laws, ‘Orders of the Sabbath” we 
find “No. 10. All Believers are required to abstain from the use 
of cider or other spirituous or fermented liquors on Saturday and 
Sabbath. And it would be much better not to use such liquors 
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at all.’”'* The second sentence of this order has the appearance of 
having been added at a later date, during the time of the grow- 
ing opinion that the use of such spirits was contrary to the pur- 
pose and sacred principles of the Society. These laws were recorded 
at New Lebanon, August 7, 1821. They were later “Revised and 
Re-established by the Ministry and Elders, October 1845.” 

In the records of South Union Settlement in Kentucky we find 
that Shaker Thomas Smith put a distillery in operation in 1823 
and a year later whiskey was one of the Shaker products offered 
for sale.'* 

But by that time the dangers of the use and abuse of alcoholic 
beverages were being observed and certain voices were raised 
within the Society and without, in the world, condemning the 
traffic in and use of wine and liquor. Indeed Father Job Bishop, 
one of the first converts made by Ann Lee stated: “We do not 
use ardent spirits in any common way at all,” A church rule had 
clearly stated, ‘“‘All spirituous liquors should be kept under the care 
of the nurses — that no drams, in any case whatever should be 
dispensed to persons in common health, and that frivolous 
excuses of being unwell should not be admitted.”"® 

Richard McNemar, one of the great figures in the Shaker 
Movement, was an early advocate of temperance. His earnestness 
and fervor arose from deep personal conviction. It was said he 
had a brother who was, by present day convention, a suitable 
candidate for the Alcoholics Anonymous. Richard’s poem against 
intemperance probably ranks among the first produced in this 
country. It was composed in 1817 and entitled: 


INTEMPERANCE ABDICATED 
From all intoxicating drink 
Ancient believers did abstain; 
Then say good brethren do you think 
That such a cross was all in vain? 
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Inebriation we allow 

First paved the way for am’rous deeds, 
Then why should pots’nous spirits now 
Be ranked among our common needs? 


As an apothecary drug 
It’s wond’rous virtues some will plead, 
And hence we find the stupid slug 


A morning dram does often need. 


Fatigue, or want of appetite, 

At noon will need a little more, 
And so the same complaints at night, 
Are just as ardent as before. 


By want of sleep, and this and that, 
His thirst for liquor is increas’d 
Till he becomes a bloated sot — 

The very scarlet colored beast. 


Why then should any soul insist 
On such pernicious pois’nous stuff! 
Malignant spirits, you're dismissed! 
You have possessed us long enough. 


Anna White and Lela Taylor of the family of Mt. Lebanon, 
New York state in their book “Shakerism,” “The temperance 
movement in the society opened in 1802 and later led to total 
abstinence.” 

In 1828 a temperance wave passed over the country. Up to 
that time wine and liquor was widely used by the American 
people. These pleasures and indulgences were enjoyed by the 
Shakers without thought of evil or impropriety. But with the com- 
ing of the Temperance Movement, the Shakers ceased using ar- 
dent spirits and discontinued the custom of placing wine and cider 
before visitors.'® 
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The total abstinence movement and order was forwarded to 
South Union and in their Journal we find the following entry: 
April 13—Sabbath—1828. Important Meeting 
This evening at 7 o’clock by appointment the society met—about 225 
present. Sang a hymn and all were seated—Elder B. S. Youngs read a 
letter from New Lebanon from which it was learned that the Eastern- 
ers had adopted a rule never to use ardent spirits unless advised by a 
physician. At the meeting the S. U. members adopted the plan — the 
pledge to which all raised the right hand certainly left no loopholes. That 
this gift is to every order and class of believers old and young—old be- 


lievers and young believers Mznistry, Elders — Deacons, Brethren and 
Sisters of every society. Every family, every individual everywhere— 
that ardent spirits by any name—whiskey, gin, rum, brandy, etc., are 
never more to be used by Believers—neither in the shops, nor in the 
fields, nor in harvests, nor clearings, nor grubbings, nor house raisings, 
nor corn huskings—neither in hot weather nor cold weather, neither 
in the water nor out—neither wet or dry, at home nor abroad, under 
any kind of exercise nor any occasion. So let every soul that names the 
names of Christ and Mother depart from this iniquity now and 
immediately evermore. Amen!" 


With the adoption of this pledge the Shakertown Distillery 
was closed down. 

The total abstinence pledge however placed no restrictions on 
the medicinal use of wine and liquor. Some of their preparations 
required wine and alcohol to hold extracts in solution and their 
fluid extracts and tinctures demanded the solvent virtue of alcohol. 
Of course it was much cheaper to make brandy and alcohol than 
to purchase it in the market. In 1832, to save expense, the younger 
members at Lebanon, Ohio, sought to use the distilling equip- 
ment employed in the production of vegetable oils for the making 
of apple brandy. The older members looked with serious appre- 
hension on this practice and it was abandoned. 

The production of wine apparently was not opposed or cur- 
tailed. McLean mentions in “Shakers of Ohio”, page 101, as late 
as 1862 there was wine produced at Union Village, Warren 
County, Ohio, for medicinal purposes. 


14. Neal, Julia—By Their Fruits, Story of Shakerism in South Union, Kentucky (University of South 
Carolina Press, 1947), 63. 
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2 Barrels of grape wine. 
30 Gallons of currant wine. 
60 Gallons of strawberry wine. 

There is no reason to believe that this concluded the making 
of wine. As long as their manufacturing of medicines continued— 
and this did not cease until well into the twentieth century— 
they doubtless made what wine was required for their formulas. 
But however much or little of it was made, none of it was divert- 
ed to social drinking among the Shakers. I have perused several 
journals of the “Prohibition Period” (1828 and on) and no com- 
plaints are registered. In this connection a journal entry at South 
Union made shortly after the all inclusive pledge was given is of 
interest. The brethren were engaged in working on the roads. 
The item reads: “this was one time when there was nary julip or 
punch! nor egg nog!” 
as “having more hay than any previous year and all without a 


2 3? 


That summer the hay harvest was reported 


drop of ‘how come you so. 

The adoption of the pledge brought an end to pleasant inter- 
ruptions such as recorded in the journal under date of “July 1, 
1818. We (Molly and Mercy) went out to the flax field and gave 
all the sisters a drink of wine—lit our pipes and had a union 
smoke.”’'* Social and occasional drinking was thus brought to an 
end. Shaker discipline was such that there was no other course 
than to conform to the order of the Mother Community and 
without resentment, rancor or protest. 

A word should be said of the manner of distribution of Shaker 
herbs and medicinal products. In the early days the Shaker wagon 
was a frequent visitor to the towns, villages and country homes 
throughout the eastern states. These wagons carried small pieces 
of furniture, certain dry goods and other products of their shops, 
along with packaged garden seeds and packaged herbs and in time 
their bottled medicines. The Shakers were the first to package 
garden seeds. This grew into a flourishing business. After a few 
years they refused to package any seeds but of their own produc- 
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tion “except melon seeds.” By means of careful selection and 
care in collection and packaging they furnished a superior product 
that quickly won public approval which resulted in a demand 
that in spite of the higher asking price, was hard to satisfy. The 
_ seed business no doubt gave wide and favorable familiarity with 
_ the Shaker name, and set a standard for excellence and reliability 
for their herbs and medicinal preparations as well as their other 
products. 


A recent visit was paid the Tilden Drug Company of New 
Lebanon, New York. (March 1954) This company is the oldest 
manufacturing drug house in America. It was founded in 1824 
and carried on drug manufacturing contemporary with that of the 
New Lebanon Shakers situated a few miles distant. They must 
have been strong competitors in the middle half of the last 
century. There is however no record or recollection of unpleasant- 
ness arising out of this proximity. Through the kindness of 
William Gordon Cox, the president of the Tilden Company, the 
author met several persons who had close contact with the New 
Lebanon Shakers during the final years of their drug manufacturing. 


Mrs. Lois W. Rider, secretary of the Company, recalls their 
activity since 1903. By that time the extensive extract business of 
the nineteenth century was greatly curtailed. They did however 
make impissated watery extracts to which alcohol was added. 
Eldress Emma J. Neale was in charge of drug manufacturing. 
Their principal products were Brown’s Seven Barks and Shaker 
Extract of Veratrum Viride. According to her memory all drug 
manufacturing ceased about 1930. Robert Pick, superintendent of 
the Tilden Company, confirmed these statements, and added the 
information that the New Lebanon Shakers obtained from his 
company certain extracts they had ceased to manufacture. 


Bill Reed, also of New Lebanon, was interviewed. His father 
had worked for years in the Shaker Laboratory and Bill, himself, 
worked about the community when a boy and assisted in mixing 
and packaging Mother Seigel’s Syrup. In his time the only alco- 
holic extract produced was that of Veratrum Viride. He added, 
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‘The Shakers were lovely people to work for. They were industri- 
ous and peaceful. There was no quarreling.” 

A few miles from New Lebanon is located the Old Chatham 
Shaker Museum. This institution is outstanding for its great 
variety of Shaker remains, presenting as it does every aspect of 
Shaker life and industry. Through the kindness of the curator, 
H. Phelps Clawson, the museum was opened for our inspection. 
A large room was given over to displaying considerable equip- 
ment and products of the New Lebanon Shaker drug industry. 
Here were found a great variety of dried roots and herbs, herb 
presses, herb choppers, parts of a copper still, mixing tanks and 
bottling equipment. Original packages of Corbett’s extract Sarsa- 
parilla, Norwood’s Tincture of Veratrum Viride, Brown’s Seven 
Barks and bottles containing the pearls of ether, chloroform and 
turpentine were seen. These pearls showed evidence of the depart- 
ure of their volatile contents. This room was a stimulating and 
thought provoking sight; the mute testimony of a once thriving 
industry, devoted to the healing art. 

In approaching the end of this paper it is necessary to state 
that this is not an exhaustive account of Shaker Medicine. The 
material presented has been drawn from many but not all sources. 
The records are both voluminous and widespread; much of it 
beyond easy access. Enough has been presented to demonstrate 
that Shaker herbs and Galenicals were for more than half a century 
widely accepted By both the public and the medical profession. 
They were the first to propagate, collect and package herbs on a 
commercial scale for supply to the drug trade and the public. 
They went early into the extract business and by 1850 were pro- 
ducing a superior product by means of the vacuum process. This 
improvement according to the record having been introduced for 
the first time in this country by their nearby neighbor, The Tilden 
Drug Company in 1849.'” The Shaker laboratories were well equip- 
ped and were managed by competent chemists, one of whom was 
taken into the Tilden Company when the Shaker laboratory was 
closed. They put into drug manufacturing the honesty, integrity 
17. American Journal of Pharmacy, Vol. 18, 1852, 187. 
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and sincerity of purpose that characterized their labors in other 
fields and which made the name Shaker the guarantee of genu- 
ineness equal to the sterling mark on silver. 


Of the Shakers it cannot be said that their way of life or their 
labors were in vain. During their flourishing days, 1840 to 1880, 
they spread an influence for good out of all proportion to their 
numbers and in these later days of their diminishing membership 
their kindness, honesty, integrity and wholesomeness are not for- 
gotten. Careful and serious study of the Shakers has produced 
a shelf of books and the end is not yet. The ideals of Mother 
Ann, Whittaker, Meacham and many other leaders are alive today 
and the future will not fail to remember this romantic, social- 
religious and economic experiment. 

I cannot conclude this account without expressing my indebt- 
edness to Russell H. Anderson, Ph.D., Director of the Western 
Reserve Historical Society for help and direction in viewing 
microfilm and my thanks and appreciation for the assistance of 
Mary Ruth Russell, Administrative Secretary, and Aline White, 
Librarian, in locating numerous manuscripts and other memorabilia 
relating to the subject of this paper. I must also express my ap- 
preciation for the advice and help given me by Estelle Weeks of 
Washington, D.C., well-known authority on Shaker lore and 
literature. 
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Karly Warrensville 


by CAROLINE B. PIERCY 


Edited by HARRY D. PIERCY 


Caroline B. Piercy left a manuscript dealing with the 
early history of Warrensville. It covers the period of 1807 
to 1862. She had planned to carry this account on to 1907, 
permitting the use of the title: 

“Warrensville: The First One Hundred Years.” 

This was not to be. The Editor is not able to continue this 
tale from where she left it, nor is he able to impart to this 
manuscript the final touches the Author would have em- 
ployed in preparing this material for publication. He begs 
your patience and your understanding of a situation that 
seemed to demand that these historical facts, gathered with 
great effort and with unfailing enthusiasm, be presented and 
given the wide distribution and permanency that printing 
provides. 

The manuscript is divided into six sections. The first 
section, “The Forest Primeval,” is published at this time. 
This portrays the hardships, the struggles, in fact, the grow- 
ing pains of the first ten years. It is hoped that the future 
will see, from time to time, the publication of the remaining 
sections of the manuscript. 


THE EDITOR. 
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The Forest Primeval 
180/-181/ 


By CAROLINE B. PIERCY 


Tue surveying party of Moses Cleaveland were the first white 
men to penetrate the dense forest that covered the land that later 
was given the name of Warrensville Township. In 1796 they 
measured off and plotted the area east of the Cuyahoga River. In 
doing this they met with tremendous physical hardships. These 
are detailed to some length in their field notes but, for all of that, 
the note states that “the land is pleasantly rolling, is watered with 
many streams with good shale bottoms. It is covered with a good 
growth of ash, oak, hard maple, whitewood (some of the latter 
as much as seven feet in diameter), chestnut, walnut and a few 
hemlock.” 

These trees were frequently interlaced with wild grape vines 
which combined with the dense undergrowth made great areas 
virtually impenetrable. The surveyors’ lines were run with great 
difficulty over such a terrain. Trees were felled, and the lush 
undergrowth was slashed to make a trail from stone marker to 
stone marker. It was difficult for the pack-horse supply train to 
keep up with the party which often was short of rations and com- 
pelled to sup at times on broiled rattlesnakes, which were numer- 
ous, wild berries and wintergreen, washed down with scant 
rations of New England rum brought along to “ward off chills 
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and fever.’ The surveyors’ trails were quickly obscured by the re- 
growth of underbrush, making it most difficult for the newcomer 
to locate the section in which lay the lot he had bought, sight 
unseen, back East. 

Just eleven years later, when the surveyors’ trails had been 
almost obliterated by underbrush, on a fine day in June, 1807, 
three sturdy lads, Horace Burroughs and Jacob and Rudolph 
Cattern made their way on foot through the forest. The Cattern 
brothers and their friend, Horace, had but recently completed 
their apprenticeships as carpenters under a certain Lemuel Edwards, 
a well-known carpenter in the outskirts of Hartford, Connecticut. 
With their meager savings securely fastened in their belts, with 
an extra shirt and pair of home-knit socks, a blanket and a scant 
supply of Journey cake and Travel soup tied in a cloth and slung 
over the shoulder, the lads made their way through the almost 
pathless wilderness. They were armed only with axes, for rifles 
were scarce and very expensive in 1807. Traveling on foot, often 
spoken of as “riding shank’s mare”, was the accepted mode for 
the single man who possessing neither horse nor household goods 
went seeking a home in the undeveloped Western Reserve. It is 
claimed that at times the trek on foot between Connecticut and 
this section could be made in three weeks; while traveling by 
oxcart or horse-drawn wagon usually required from six to eight 
weeks, for trees had to be felled to widen the trail, or fallen trees 
had to be removed to clear the trail. Again, in wet weather the 
wagons sank up to the axles into the mud of the almost impassa- 
ble roads and had to be dug out with great expenditure of effort. 
All this was time-consuming, as was the fording of the many 
streams and rivers, a hazardous undertaking with wagons drawn 
by horses or oxen. 

Many a harrowing tale is told about the settlers of these parts 
fording the streams and rivers on their journey to the Promised 
Land. Only too often great physical persuasion was necessary to 
drive over-burdened beasts into the turbulent, unfathomed waters. 
Many a yoke of oxen or team of horses perished when crossing 
a river, and many a wagon capsized during the undertaking. Often 
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a man stripped, fastened his belongings on his head and swam 
across or used the dilapidated Indian canoes occasionally left at a 
crossing for that purpose. It is little wonder that these young lads 
who had just completed their apprenticeship should make this 
journey of 600 miles the easy way, — walk the whole distance 
guided by the sun by day and sleeping under the stars by night. 

Nor was it unusual that these youths were armed only with 
axes. Firearms were vety expensive; a rifle cost upward from 
thirty-five dollars at that time when money was extremely scarce. 

The statement that every settler in these parts had a musket hang- 
_ing over his mantel is erroneous, for when the settlers were sum- 
moned to serve in the War of 1812, it is said that only one man 
out of three had a musket. Some arrived at muster with an old 
“Queen’s Arm” or an ancient blunderbuss. Others who had come 
from the hill country of New Hampshire and Vermont where 
they lived by hunting, had fine rifles. Men who had lived in peace- 
ful New England towns and were trained artisans, often knew 
nothing about handling firearms or of hunting and would have 
starved their first winter in the wilderness, had it not been for 
some generous Nimrod who kept them supplied with game. On 
the other hand, the sharp axe was absolutely essential to the 
early settler. With it he built his cabin and a shelter for his ani- 
mals:..with . it..be*: cleared . the. forest. to. make, fields: and 
meadows on which to raise food and fibre for clothing. With it he 
provided his fuel and put up fences to keep the surrounding ani- 
mals from destroying the greatly needed crops. With his sharp 
blade he cut trails and roads and when necessary used it as a 
weapon of defense on large game. 

Great were the dreams and plans for the future of the three 
lads as they trudged toward their goal, the Western Reserve. 
Hundreds had preceded them, forsaking the stony, barren fields 
of old Connecticut for the promising, rich soil of New Connecti- 
cut; moreover, the new land was cheap. Had they not seen with 
their own eyes ears of corn in the Ohio Country a full sixteen 
inches in length — all lusty, well-filled ears! True they had not 
come to raise corn — perhaps just enough for their own use, but 
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soil which could produce such corn would bring hordes of set- 
tlers, and settlers would need houses, barns, bridges, schools, 
churches and taverns. This log cabin era would not last long — 
perhaps ten years, they kept telling one another. Moreover, what 
really prompted their coming to this Land of Promise was the 
full citizenship the new state of Ohio offered settlers. Connecti- 
cut was still ruled by many antiquated laws and its limited citi- 
zenship was open only to land owners and those having mem- 
bership in the established church, not at all consistent with the 
Bill of Rights and the ideals of liberty many of the colonists had 
lain down their lives to obtain! This indeed, was the place for a 
young man with training and ambition! 


As journeymen carpenters the three youths saw unlimited op- 
portunities for working at their trade, in having a voice in the 
affairs of local government and in having free education for future 
offspring, for the ordinance of 1787 had provided liberally for 
such. Their former master had often spoken to them about this 
section of the Ohio Country, where his kinsman, Rudolphus Ed- 
wards had settled in 1798. In fact Rudolphus had helped survey 
the Cleveland and Buffalo road and was now the owner of a 300 
acre tract on Butternut Ridge on the Newburgh road, where he 
ran a log tavern. Master Edwards had advised the lads to settle on 
the ridge overhanging the village at the mouth of the Cuyahoga 
River. He had heard that settlers were moving away from the 
Cuyahoga River settlement which had the reputation of being an 
unhealthy place “due to the night mists risin’ from the River; 
that the village was just ridden with the “chills and fever” 
(Malaria). 

As they walked along they carefully studied the land about 
them—and saw it was studded with tremendous trees indicating 
that the soil was very fertile and if cleared would make excellent 
farm land. They figured that if they kept right on going West, 
perhaps by nightfall they would reach Rudolphus Edwards’ cabin 
where they could get food and lodging and moreover, get the 
necessary information as to available land, for they had been told 
back East that “Uncle Dolphus”, as he was called throughout the 
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Reserve, was a notary and land agent of sorts. They figured that 
within a few days they would be on their own land, putting up a 
cabin and clearing a plot for next year’s planting. Great was their 
joy and satisfaction on having almost completed the long journey! 
Soon they would be putting up houses and barns for the eastern 
emigrants constantly dribbling into the Promised Land. 


Horace, Rudolph and Jacob had reached about the center of 
Township 7, Range 11, (Warrensville Township) when their 
thoughts were suddenly interrupted by the appearance of a large 
_ bear busily lapping the cold water of the stream almost at their 
feet. Bruin immediately scented the intruders and made for a 
nearby tree. The lads felt this was too good a trophy to let escape 
and decided to chop down the tree. They swung their axes lustily 
for some time until the tree was about to fall. Jacob remained to 
complete the felling while his companions ran in the direction in 
which the tree was destined to fall, so they might capture their 
prize.The tree crashed to the ground. They soon killed the stunned 
bear! What a fine gift this would make for Uncle Dolphus! With 
great glee they shouted to Jacob to come see their prize. Jacob 
did not answer. They immediately hastened to the stump and 
there found their friend and brother stretched out dead. He had 
been killed by a large branch from a nearby tree which had 
broken off when their giant crashed to the ground. Their elation 
at getting their game was turned to mourning by this tragic acci- 
dent. They dug a grave for Jacob and buried him in the depths of 
the forest. With no heart left to found a wilderness home the 
two survivors walked back to Connecticut. 


It was more than two years after this tragic accident than an 
overloaded oxcart tediously wound its way among the stumps 
and ruts of the Old Salt Springs road (Kinsman). The owners, 
Daniel and Margaret Warren with their three year old son, Hiram, 
had been traveling from Jefferson along the Cleveland and Buf- 
falo road for a full week. When they reached Doan’s Corners 
(now Euclid and East 105th Street) they turned into the narrow 
dirt lane which led to Newburgh and Butternut Ridge where 
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Rudolphus Edwards, James Kingsbury, Ezekiel Hawley and 
several other settlers had built their cabins when they fled from 
the fever-infested settlement clustered along the flats of the Cuya- 
hoga River. The Warrens followed this route, now Woodland 
Road, until they reached the Old Salt Springs Road where 
they turned east and trudged on for another three miles or so 
where Daniel attempted to locate his “holdings” on the sur- 
veyors’ trail running North and South which is now Lee Road. 
They found this trail overgrown. 


We might say the Warrens had been en route from Acworth, 
New Hampshire for a full eighteen months. These first permanent 
settlers of Township 7, Range 11, were ready to come to the Ohio 
Country early in the Spring of 1808 when Daniel’s sister, Sally 
Warren Duty, decided to accompany them on their trek so she 
might join her husband, Ebenezer Duty, who had preceded her 
into Ohio several months earlier in order to “spy out the land,” 
and get ready a home for his rapidly growing family. 


This was a courageous act on Sally’s part for she was the young 
mother of twin boys three and a half years old, a daughter, Persis, 
aged two and twin daughters, Louisa and Lovisa aged six weeks. 
From the top ribs of the covered wagon in which the Dutys 
traveled, was suspended a wide basket which cradled these babes 
from the hills of New Hampshire to the forests of the Reserve. 
The other three children were tucked in among the bedding, the 
garden tools, the barrels of food and necessary household gear. 
Sally drove. Behind the wagon was tethered the family cow, shod 
for the long journey. The Daniel Warrens with their bulging 
oxcart from which hung the iron pots and wooden pails so essen- 
tial on this Western trek brought up the rear. Moses Warren, 
Sally’s and Daniel’s father, mounted and carrying his old musket 
which had served him throughout the American Revolution, 
headed the procession. The now aging veteran, who had been 
hardened by bivouac fires and the outdoor life of the battlefield 
understood the hardships of pioneering, the price of conquering 
the wilderness. He saw the advantages, the possibilities the new 
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country had to offer, and he was willing and anxious that his 
children share in this promising adventure. 


The Warren Family Annals state that these travelers did not 
camp out en route at night as was the custom of most pioneers, 
but they “were fortunate enough to obtain the privilege from the 
settlers along the way to share their cabins at night where we did 
our cooking and then spread our blankets on the floor where we 
slept before the banked fire.” This was a far simpler and more 
convenient mode of travel than camping out when there were 
_ so many little children in the party. 


Margaret,who had but one child to look after, took full re- 
sponsibility in preparing the meals for this caravan of ten. When 
they needed bread she set a batch of sponge in a crock in the 
morning, put it in a corner of the oxcart to rise along the way 
and baked it into loaves at their next lodging. Margaret claimed 
the settlers all along the route in New York State had been most 
hospitable and kind to them. 


When they reached Buffalo and were ferried across the water 
to the southern shore of Lake Erie, the picture changed and 
traveling became very difficult. The roads led through dense forests 
where fallen trees and stumps greatly slowed their progress. Often 
the deeply rutted roads were almost impassable. Again, there were 
innumerable streams and even rivers to ford. One night just west 
of Buffalo as they were passing through Ten Mile Woods, an ex- 
tremely dense forest, they were suddenly caught in a terrible rain- 
storm when it seemed they would have to spend the night with- 
out a campfire, and with small chance for something hot for 
supper. In this hour of gloom, Margaret suddenly recalled that 
just as they were leaving their old home, her mother delayed them 
in order to tuck in a wad of tow she had in a small receptacle. 
She had remarked as she placed it into a corner of the cart, “This 
may come in handy some dark night!” So vivid was this recollec- 
tion, that Margaret immediately laid her hand on the tow. When 
Daniel struck a spark into it from his flint, “the gloom was soon 
brightened by a campfire.” 
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As the Warren caravan was fording Elk Creek near Erie, they 
were met by Ebenezer Duty. This was a most joyous occasion, 
especially for Sally and Ebenezer who had now been separated 
for over six months. Within a week, Sally and her children were 
installed in the cabin Ebenezer had erected for his family near 
Painesville. 

On reaching their destination, Moses Warren sensing the hard- 
ships awaiting his daughter’s already good-sized family, gave his 
horse and saddle to his son-in-law Ebenezer Duty, and returned 
to Acworth on foot. What a generous gesture on the part of this 
fine old soldier! 

Both Daniel Warren and Ebenezer Duty had learned the brick- 
making trade. In fact, they were the first to introduce this im- 
portant art in the Western Reserve. They were soon making brick 
in small wooden molds for Captain Aaron Skinner’s chimneys. 
When this job in Painesville was completed they were summoned 
to Jefferson where Gideon Granger, who was one of the largest 
land-owners in the Connecticut Land Company, owning most of 
Jefferson Township, commissioned the two master brick-makers 
to make brick for the first brick courthouse to be erected in the 
Western Reserve. The Warren and Duty families moved to Jeffer- 
son where they built temporary log cabins to house their families 
until they “moulded, and burned the brick and laid the walls of 
the first Hall of Justice in Northeastern Ohio.” This took them the 
better part of a year. At this time Gideon Granger was Postmaster 
General under President Jefferson. . 

Gideon Granger, who owned land throughout the Western 
Reserve, paid the two skilled artisans in land. Each was to receive 
a $300.00 parcel of his choice from among Granger’s extensive 
land holdings estimated at over $80,000.00. Ebenezer chose his in 
Ashtabula County while Daniel Warren had his heart set on com- 
ing close to the site Moses Cleaveland had set apart as the capital 
of the Western Reserve. Postmaster Granger owned a number of 
160 acre lots on the Ridge overhanging Cleveland, then desig- 
nated on the maps as Township 7, Range 11. Of these Daniel chose 
Lot 42 sight unseen. On the tax duplicate it was valued at $312.00. 
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It may have been that Daniel Warren’s choice of land was in- 
fluenced by Gideon Granger’s faith in the great future of Cleve- 
land. It is recorded that in June, 1805, Gideon Granger stood on 
the high bluff overlooking the lake and the Cuyahoga River when 
he suddenly remarked, “Within 50 years an extensive city will 
occupy these grounds where we now stand, and vessels will sail 
directly from this point into the Atlantic Ocean.” 

There was but one road (Kinsman) intersecting this township 
at that time. Daniel’s parcel, number 42, lay over three-quarters 
of a mile north of Kinsman, and a crude road it was. Often they 
had heard the pioneers of Painesville and Jefferson relate how he 
had come into a roadless area and tell of the hard labor of cutting 
a lane to his holding. Little did Daniel and Margaret Warren 
dream that both these eastern settlements were far in advance of 
Cleveland at that time. The population of Cleveland was but 51 
in 1809; there was no physician, “who would have to ride fifty 
miles each way to the scattered settlements over roads both new 
and bad which would make it a painful practice,” (we read in 
Whittlesey Early History of Cleveland p. 427.) Two small schoon- 
ers of five and six tons respectively had been built at Cleveland 
that year. Amos Spafford was appointed Collector of the Port of 
Entry and reported on a business of $50.00 for the year. The 
Spaffords, the Carters, Judge Perry, the Huntingtons, and the 
Walworths lived there, where Spafford and Carter kept tavern, 
and Perry had a store and trading post. (Letter from John Har- 
mon.) 

We might say that Lot 42 which the Warrens had chosen was 
practically at the frontier; for neither the forests of Bedford Town- 
ship to the South nor those of Orange Township to the East had 
been broken by a homesteader’s ax when Margaret and Daniel 
and three-year-old Hiram arrived at their destination that mid- 
October afternoon in 1809. 

They spent several days selecting the best location for their 
cabin which was finally determined by coming across a fine, free- 
flowing spring, the source of a small tributary of Doan Brook. 
In time this vital little stream became known as Warren Run. 
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This site was close to the present north-west corner of the inter- 
section of Kinsman and Milverton Roads. Within a few days 
Daniel had put up an open-faced shelter of boughs and bark 
where the little family camped out as long as the weather per- 
mitted. It seems the weather was mild that Fall of 1809, for with 
the aid of a good campfire they lived here until early November. 
As soon as Daniel had put up a shelter for the oxen, he imme- 
diately set to work cutting down trees. We can not possibly con- 
ceive of the labor that went into clearing a homesite and erecting 
a cabin. The immensity of this task applies especially to the first 
settler in a new area or township where there were no friendly 
hands nearby to aid in “rolling logs and raisin’ a cabin.” Records 
claim that Daniel accomplished this heroic feat singlehanded and 
that neither nail nor any hardware went into its construction! 
This epic task was made possible by the aid of Buck and Bright, 
his stout and dependable ox team. 

First he under-brushed about half an acre, and then tree after 
tree in the chosen area fell under the steady stroke of his ax. After 
a dozen or so had been felled, the branches were removed and 
dragged with the aid of the oxen to some distance from the cabin 
site, there to be heaped and when sufficiently dried, burned. It 
being fall, the branches dried readily, and night after night a roar- 
ing campfire lighted up the ever widening opening of the vast 
and gloomy forest. Great were the fire hazards to the pioneer 
cabin and it was well to get rid of the brush and branches before 
the cabin went up. Moreover, Daniel and Margaret were cautious 
that no large trees were left standing close to the site of the new 
home, for Margaret never forgot the awful experience of a tree 
crashing down on their shelter in Jefferson! She had been out 
making soap over an open fire behind the cabin when very sud- 
denly a terrific storm arose. She managed to cover quickly the 
seething mixture to keep out the rain, for soap was mighty pre- 
cious in that day. Before she could reach the door, the gale burst! 
Right before her eyes a mammoth tree overhanging the cabin 
was struck by lightning and came crashing down on the little 
home where Hiram stood in the doorway. In some miraculous 
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way the little fellow stood framed among the branches, terribly 
frightened and unscathed! 

Cutting down the trees and burning the branches single-handed 
was a colossal task, but “snaking” the heavy trunks into piles was 
impossible without the help of his oxen, Buck and Bright. It is 
claimed that among stumps and stones and uneven terrain, oxen 
could do work that no team of horses could accomplish. These 
great patient brutes with their cleft-hooves that dug into the 
earth, with their mighty shoulders and powerful flanks, free from 

harness or whiffletree which often hampered the horse, a good ox- 
team was of unsurpassable value to the first pioneers. 

What a charming picture comes to our imagination as we 
pause to see Margaret and Daniel resting for a few minutes on a 
great log he has just stripped of its gold-and crimson-bedecked 
branches. She has brought him water from the nearby spring. The 
late afternoon sunlight streams into the clearing and falls on the 
bright blond hair showing beneath her pushed-back bonnet. She 
is dressed in a severely plain and somber-hued maroon homespun 
frock of the pioneer ... seated beside Daniel, a handsome dark- 
haired, full-bearded man who has just turned twenty seven. Mar- 
garet is his junior by four years. His frontiersman garb of work- 
worn deerskin, the only durable vesture when logging, becomes 
him well. Even in this moment of stolen rest, his hand rests upon 
the handle of his ax as if it had become a very part of his being; 
with it he will build their new home; chop out fields and a farm 
for his family; with it he can protect his little family from sudden 
attack of wild beast or rattler. Close by little Hiram is gathering 
up the clean, bright chips which had recently been scattered by 
his father’s ax. The young wife, majestic with child, proudly 
smiles up at her stalwart man. 

The 600 miles journey from Acworth now was completed; their 
dreams and hopes lay in the little clearing about them. They had 
not been smitten like so many homesteaders with an insatiable 
desire to ever move on west to greener pastures! They had come 
to make a home, help build a community and do their share in 
settling the great new Ohio Country. They had achieved a great 
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ambition, — they owned 164 acres of land paid for by the sweat 
of their brows. The rich land under their feet had nurtured the 
giants of the forest which Daniel was now converting into a 
cabin, stable, fuel and fences to protect his fields. This same land 
would in time nurture sons and daughters to carry on the tasks 
they had begun. They were hemmed in by miles of almost un- 
broken wilderness — a thick-set tangle of trees through which the 
sunlight could not filter. However, they had conquered a tiny por- 
tion of it, and were establishing the first homestead in this choice 
township! 

As the early fall twilight gathered, Daniel yoked the oxen and 
dragged the heavy logs, the harvest of the day, into piles conven- 
ient to the cabin site. At an outdoor fireplace Margaret and little 
Hiram prepared supper. Due to the hardships of travel and the 
difficulties of transportation, the Warrens brought with them the 
barest of household necessities. The records state “that an up- 
ended barrel over which they laid the endboard of their oxcart 
served as a table at which they ate. All their cooking and baking 
was done in a five-quart iron pot suspended over a campfire.” 
After the corn dodgers were baked, the rabbit or squirrel stew 
was made in the same pot. 

The problem of their first year’s food supply was a serious one. 
Most settlers aimed to start their homesteads in the early spring 
in order to plant corn among the stumps of the newly made 
clearing. This staple crop would help see them through the fol- 
lowing seasons until the next harvest. Those who started in the 
fall like Daniel Warren had to count on bartering work, skins, 
game, or anything they could get together which was tradeable 
at the frontier. While Daniel worked from dawn to sundown 
clearing the dooryard, Margaret and Hiram spent hours gathering 
wild grapes and chestnuts, walnuts and hickory nuts. She pro- 
bably made bags of the sail cloth which had covered their posses- 
sions on the long trip, for containers were very scarce at the fron- 
tier. In these bags she stored the nuts for the long winter ahead. 
They also gathered great quantities of pennyroyal, catnip, mint, 
and “tea-shrub” which she tied into neat bundles and dried in the 
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sun to use as substitutes for the imported tea to which they had 
been accustomed back home. They had learned by this time, that 
tea or coffee transported from New England was far too expensive 
for daily use. A pound cost around three dollars in 1808. 

At the approach of winter, when the wild geese were seen 
winging their way south, Daniel moved his little family to New- 
burgh where they probably stayed at Rudolphus Edwards’ log 
inn. Daniel now trudged six miles to and from his work on their 
slowly rising home. This maker of bricks and layer of exact, 
plumb walls saw to it that their cabin was raised in the proper 
fashion; that the logs were perfectly matched as to size and kind; 
that they were properly notched and securely locked at the cor- 
ners, and that the four corners rose at true right angles to the 
foundation logs. 

We can give quite an accurate description of the first Warren 
cabin, for by the time they had arrived in these parts, the cabins 
erected by the pioneers in the Western Reserve were well stan- 
dardized. These were one room structures, usually 16 x 20 feet 
with a chimney at one end, and roofed over by long-shingles or 
“shakes held in place by weighted poles.” These log cabins by 
no means had their origin at the American frontier, for it is 
claimed that the ancient Roman soldiers when occupying the 
forests of Germania, erected shelters of this kind. Moreover, 
throughout the Scandinavian peninsula similar log houses were 
built, and this substantial, simple mode of construction using the 
abundant material on hand, was first introduced into this country 
by the Swedes who settled along the Delaware River in 1638. 

The first problem which confronted the settler who came into 
the Ohio wilderness was putting up shelters for his family and 
his beasts of burden. It was impossible for a man to saw up the 
great tree trunks he chopped down in order to make room for his 
home. It was quick and simple for him to measure them, notch 
them near the ends, pile them on top of one another and roof the 
whole with small overlapping, split timbers. Until sawmills were 
established and roads were cut, this was the only satisfactory and 
practical way of building shelters. These log houses were substan- 
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tial, and they withstood the terrible storms which raged through 
our Ohio forests in the early days. If they were well chinked they 
were warm in the winter and cool in the summer, and moreover, 
should the occasion arise they could withstand the attack of 
Indian or wild beast. 

As crude and simple as these cabins seem to us today, erecting 
one singlehanded as did Daniel Warren was a tremendous under- 
taking. First Daniel leveled the site and measured off and marked 
where the four corners of the cabin were to rest. To these care- 
fully staked areas he dragged, with the aid of his oxen, four large 
flat rocks and placed them as the foundation of the new home. 
Accustomed to working with brick, we can rest assured Daniel 
saw to it that the foundation was level. On these four stones he 
dragged into place the great foundation logs and locked them. 
These foundation logs were usually of white pine, if available, 
for it resisted decay and was free of insects. From the first clear- 
ing Daniel had selected the smoothest and straightest logs 
twelve inches in diameter. Eight such well matched logs were 
snaked into place on each side of the foundation where they were 
carefully measured. With skilled strokes of his ax, he cut notches 
or saddles at the ends. These saddles were usually cut half the 
depth of the diameter of the log and somewhat angled so as 
to form a crude right-angle dovetailing when the logs went up in 
“Cobhouse” manner. With the aid of Buck and Bright and some 
good levers and skillful engineering, log rose upon log until the 
four sturdy interlocked walls stood ready for the rooftree. 

When the walls had reached the height of seven feet, the loft 
boards were laid. Then were prepared the lighter logs or poles 
for roof supports. The roof itself was laid of ‘“‘clapboards” or 
“shakes” which Daniel had riven from six-foot straight-grained 
logs of white oak. These successive layers of “shakes” were held 
in place by weight-poles, and the peak of the roof was crowned 
with a heavy ridge-pole. 

This was but the outer shell of the home which was to play 
such an important part in the history of Warrensville Township. 
A wide opening was now cut with the ax at one end for the chim- 
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ney and fireplace. A wide slab of flat stone had been cut from 
the nearby stream when the weather was yet mild, and was now 
set in place. It is said this Warren fireplace took a four-foot back- 
log, so probably almost the whole end of cabin was given over 
to fireplace. As the walls of the cabin rose, Daniel had placed a 
twelve-inch log he had adzed into a square beam for a mantle over 
the fireplace, which was now built in with stone and clay. On this 
mantle would rest the family Bible, the pair of candlesticks given 
them as a wedding present, the hour glass and the few books 
they possessed and silhouettes of those left behind in New Eng- 
land. What a boon such a mantle must have been in a cabin with 
no storage space and with a dearth of furniture. 

Daniel being a brickmaker and an expert judge of clay, built 
the chimney of stone, making it as fire-proof as possible. Most of 
the early cabins had “the mud and stick” contraptions put up in 
a single day. These frequently caught fire and burned down, re- 
ducing the cabin and all to ashes. Daniel knew his trade would 
take him away from home for days on end, and he built in a way to 
lessen every fire hazard. (Golden Age of Homespun. Wagenen, 
Jae50) 

A wide doorway and a window were cut into the walls. The 
window opening was very small, not more than a foot square, 
and was placed at about a 6 foot height from the floor. When 
framed it made an opening only 10 inches square. This high posi- 
tion was a protection against possible intrusion of either Indian 
or wild beast. The customary covering of the log cabin window 
of that day was greased paper which kept out cold and insects, 
but which transmitting a sickly yellow light, served only to in- 
crease the gloom within the cabin. Except for the fire on the 
hearth which never was permitted to go out, the cabin was indeed 
a gloomy room during the day but at night this flickering flame 
assisted by the lighting of a few hand-dipped candles made a 
cheerful contrast to the tenebrous atmosphere of the day. 

It took Daniel several days to make the great batten door. 
First the batten, or heavy planks, had to be split from straight- 
grained six-foot-wide oak logs. These batten were then pegged 
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together with massive cross beams. In the evenings by the fire 
at Uncle Dolphus’ inn, Daniel shaped out of very hard wood, 
hickory hinges and a latch for this door which in the years to 
come, became the emblem of hospitality in this locality — War- 
rensville Township. This latch was so devised that a cross beam 
dropped into a wooden slot when the door was closed, barring 
all intruders. He also fastened a stout string of braided elkhide 
to the latch which could be passed through a small hole made 
in the door so that the latch could be lifted from the outside. 
When the master of the cabin was at home or the family was ex- 
pecting a guest, this latch string hung “out” awaiting the friendly 
pull. Thus arose the expression, “the latch-string is out”, which 
denoted true pioneer hospitality. At night or when the good-wife 
was at home alone, the string was pulled “in” to insure safety. 

The Early Annals of Warrensville show that many of the later 
settlers in these parts moved into their cabins “before door or win- 
dow covering was provided, when hides were hung over the open- 
ings to keep out the cold and animal intruders”. We also read that 
in some cases the puncheon floor had not been laid and the family 
was compelled to move in on a dirt floor. Daniel Warren took time 
to complete the cabin with the laying of smoothly adzed puncheons 
of split white pine logs, a good floor. No matter how painstaking- 
ly a cabin was constructed, there were always chinks between the 
logs. Built of green and unseasoned wood the shrinkage and 
warping were tremendous after the cabin became seasoned or dried 
out. Daniel took great pains in filling these chinks with long 
wedges, strips of wood, which he drove between the logs and then 
filled the cracks with good stiff Heights clay. On the inside of the 
cabin he removed the bark from the logs, for this was often in- 
fested with insects or their eggs which would hatch when the 
weather became warm and prove a terrible pest. The little home 
was now snug and water proof. 

On the 15th of December, Margaret Warren gave birth to a 
daughter whom they named Lovisa after Daniel’s sister back East. 
Ann Merrell Edwards, the thrifty, capable spouse of “Uncle Dol- 
phus” and the mother of eight children, who was known through- 
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out the pioneer settlement of Newburgh as a “born nurse”, took 
care of Margaret and the infant, for there was no doctor in these 
parts. Moreover, doctors seldom attended a “‘borning” in the 
early 1800’s for that was the work of a “granny” or midwife. 
Daniel undoubtedly stayed home several days “tending” Hiram, 
keeping the fires going and the kettles boiling. 

In a family document which has come down to us, it is stated, 
“Daniel and Margaret Warren and their two children moved into 
their cabin on January 4, 1810”. Daniel describes the event: “I 
procured a horse on which Mrs. Warren and our three-weeks old 
babe rode. Our son Hiram, I carried on my back, while our 
neighbor carried our few traps in his oxcart. In this manner we 
arrived safely. Through the deepest woods our home lay 3 miles 
from the nearest habitation. Mrs. Warren remarked on arrival at 
our doorstep, ‘We left New Hampshire to settle in the wilder- 
ness and I guess This is It!’”? May we venture that what this 
brave and eager pioneer woman tried to express was that at long- 
last, after more than a year and a half of wandering without a per- 
manent home, they had finally achieved their objectives. They had 
separated from their loved ones whom they might never again 
see, they had given up a good home and an established church 
to come into a raw and unbroken wilderness where they must 
build with sweat and toil their shelter, their own roads, fields, 
farms, and put up schools and houses of worship. When they 
stepped across that threshold that January day back in 1810, tre- 
mendous responsibilities awaited them! Not only must they lay 
low the giants of the forest, exterminate the wild beasts, but law 
and order must be established in this new realm. The township 
must be organized, the county established, the new state must be 
served and supported, and the young Nation still in its swaddling 
clothes must be nurtured and strengthened into a free and mighty 
Land. Daniel and Margaret, brave and stout hearted, felt equal to 
the task that lay before them. 

These first settlers brought with them but the barest necessi- 
ties in the over-packed oxcart. Probably the cart was packed and 
repacked many times before Daniel and Margaret finally selected 
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what was most essential for the venture into the Ohio wilds. 
Food was the first and most essential item. They had to consider 
their food for the future — seeds for garden and cornfield. Daniel’s 
tools, his ax, frow or shaver and his auger for erecting shelter for 
man and oxteam came next, as well as the tools of his trade of 
brickmaker and builder. Margaret’s flax and wool wheels were as 
necessary to the growing family as were Daniel’s plow and gar- 
den hoe. Their few iron pots were in constant use. Nor could 
they have left behind the two small chests filled with bedding 
and the scant allowance of clothing! These barest necessities left 
little room for pieces of furniture, so Daniel had to work to fur- 
nish the new home with pieces of his own making. In the corner 
farthest from the hearth stood a bedstead, a crude frame fashioned 
from dogwood saplings, a wood immune to bedbugs, the dreaded 
pest of the log cabin. This frame was “roped” with strips of elm 
bark until Daniel could procure rope for the purpose. For Hiram, 
he contrived a trundle bed on wooden casters which when not in 
use could be rolled beneath the large bed. Floor space was most 
precious in these one-room cabins. On the wide hearth stood 
Lovisa’s cradle shaped out of a log. A table, simply made of 
planks pegged together and supported on trestles about which 
they would break bread together for years to come, added a fine 
note of hominess and hospitality to the humble abode. Several 
long slab benches hugged the log walls, and about the table clus- 
tered a number of three-legged stools which had a nice way of ac- 
commodating themselves to the unevenness of the puncheon floor. 
Margaret was overjoyed to find that Daniel had provided her with 
a sideboard and cupboards. These were but stout wooden pegs 
driven into the holes made in thelog walls with his auger which 
supported wooden planks where trenchers, noggins and the family 
mugs stood in a row. Numerous pegs for clothing, hats and the 
like sat in a neat row along the log wall. 

It is said that the fireplace of that first cabin was so deep “that 
it took a six-foot log which Daniel dragged into the cabin on a 
handsled”. Small wood was piled in front of this huge back-log 
which was easily kept burning all day and when banked at night 
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insured a start for the fire next morning. The fireplace blaze 
warmed the cabin, cooked the food, but also it served as the prin- 
cipal source of illumination to the dark, grey-walled cabin with 

its one tiny window through which filtered a sickly yellow light. 
_ It is impossible for us to imagine the gloom and darkness that 
prevailed in the log cabin. The dark wall, the low heavy pun- 
cheons of the ceiling forming the loft, no sunlight or view of sky 
visible anywhere, gave a depressing somberness to this pioneer 
home. Moreover, fats of all kinds were extremely scarce, and con- 
_ sequently candles were used only at sundown or at “candlelight”. 
Most of the household chores were done by hearth light. Occa- 
sionally, when severe rain or terrific downdraft quenched these 
essential fires, a member of the family was compelled to go to the 
nearest neighbor to “fetch a few live coals” in an iron kettle. 
Often several stops had to be made along the way to keep the 
embers alive by feeding them tinder and blowing on them. The 
Warrens living miles from the nearest neighbor did not dare let 
the home fires die out! 

Margaret deeply appreciated all Daniel had done to make 
their home complete and comfortable. She set to work to make 
it cozy and pretty with what she had at hand. During the early 
winter she had braided cornhusk rugs for the hearth and thresh- 
old. She had made bed ticks from the cover used over their ox- 
cart. These she stuffed with dried leaves or grass until they could 
raise the rye straw more suitable for this purpose. She covered 
the ticks with blankets and patch quilts made by her never-idle 
fingers during her maidenhood when still under her parental roof. 
From a gay cotton frock she figured she would not need here in 
the wilderness, she fashioned little half-curtains for their bed, giv- 
ing it some semblance of privacy. From the remaining scraps she 
patched together little covers for the bare, hard seats of the three- 
legged stools. This dimly lighted combination parlor-bedroom- 
dining hall-kitchen and bathroom gradually took on color, giving 
it a lived-in look. 

The early annals of the township state that “just a fortnight 
after the Daniel Warrens had moved into their cabin, at the first 
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run of sledding, the people of Newburgh and Doan’s Corners to 
the number of fifty, came over to give them a proper housewarm- 
ing.”” Among them were Judge James and Eunice Kingsbury and 
their eight children. A strong bond of fellowship existed between 
these two families, for both of them had left comfortable New 
Hampshire homes, the Kingsburys’ in Alstead, and the Warrens’ 
in Acworth, towns only sixteen miles apart. During Daniel War- 
ren’s sojourn in Newburgh, the New Hampshirites had become 
well acquainted. Besides the jovial Judge and his charming wife, 
Eunice Kingsbury, there were the eldest daughter, Abegail, 
known to everyone as Nabby, and her young husband, Dyer 
Sherman; their two eldest sons, Ames now 17 and Alson 15; also 
the rest of this large family, Elmira, Nancy,Calista, Diana, and 
Albert ranging from 16 to 4 years. 

Probably no family present that night had suffered greater 
hardships when coming into the wilds of Ohio, than the Kings- 
burys. They were the first independent settlers in the Reserve. 
They came in the late Fall of 1796. They left their home in Al- 
stead about the time Moses Cleaveland and his surveying party 
arrived in Buffalo to begin the survey of the Western Reserve. 
The Kingsburys started from the hills of New Hampshire with 
a well packed oxcart containing food and the barest necessities 
for themselves and four small children and a thirteen year old 
nephew, Carlton, who accompanied them. 

The young wife with babe in her arms and two tots “holding 
on” rode the only mount. Part of the journey was made by flat 
boat when most of the family apparently became infected with 
“fever and ague”’. Finally after four months of indescribable hard- 
ship, lack of roads, sickness and the hazards of traveling by flat 
boat, they arrived in Conneaut shortly after the Surveying Party 
had returned East. James put up a temporary shelter and then 
returned East to settle his affairs, leaving the young nephew to 
look after food and fuel for the family until his return. He ex- 
pected to be away not longer than five weeks. 

On arriving in Alstead, James became so ill with malaria that 
he was confined to bed for several weeks. When he could get on 
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his feet, he started back to Ohio. Upon reaching Buffalo, he en- 
countered heavy snow which fell constantly for three weeks. 
Struggling against heavy drifts his horse died of exhaustion. He 
wandered on on foot and arrived at the shack at dusk on Christ- 
mas Eve. Here he found Eunice had given birth to a son and that 
mother and child were both critically ill. Moreover, the cow had 
died from eating oak twigs, the loss of which left the whole 
family near starvation. The infant died and was buried in the 
forest. James managed to get food for the family and nursed 
Eunice back to health. With the aid of the returning Surveying 
Party of 1797, they moved to the site of Cleveland and thence to 
Butternut Ridge or Newburgh where fortune was now smiling 
upon them. James Kingsbury was appointed Judge. He was hence- 
forth Esquire or Judge Kingsbury, a highly esteemed citizen of 
the tiny community. 

Also present at the Warren house warming was the Rudolphus 
Edwards family. From Rhoda then twelve, down to the tiny Lydia, 
a babe in Ann’s arms, all ten of the Edwards came in their ox- 
drawn bobsled. “Uncle Dolphus” was a welcome figure at the in- 
frequent frontier social gatherings, for he was mighty proud of his 
kinship with the illustrious Jonathan Edwards, the great preacher 
who had stirred the hearts and minds of all New England into 
new life. In his own way “Uncle Dolphus” was very public- 
spirited; he had hardly erected his double log cabin when he 
realized the real need for an inn or tavern on the Ridge. Having 
been employed as a surveyor by the Conn. Land Co. assisting in 
laying out the Cleveland-Buffalo Road, he was acquainted with 
many of the officials of that important organization and was often 
sought out when they visited the Reserve. Confronted with many 
visitors, he saw the need, and his little home was soon converted 
into that most necessary institution at the frontier, the tavern. 
These were licensed houses, and only reliable and respected men 
were granted such privileges. 

We can well imagine how interested Rhoda, Sylvia, Cherry, 
Ann, Clara, Stark and Rudolph Edwards Jr. were in the new 
home of Hiram and Lovisa Warren! Both the children and the 
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parents of these families had become intimately acquainted dur- 
ing the nine weeks the Warrens had spent at the Edwards Inn. 

Job and Tabitha Stiles and son Charles, the first white child 
born in Cleveland and now thirteen years old, contributed greatly 
to the party, for both Job and Tabitha had been school teachers 
in Hartford, Conn. until they joined the Surveying Party of 1796. 
Margaret Warren hardly felt she was entitled to be ranked a 
“pioneer woman” when she heard Tabitha’s story of how she and 
her husband spent the winter of 1796 in the newly staked-out 
Cleveland when they were the sole inhabitants except for Indians. 
When their son was born, a kind Indian squaw happened along 
who gave comfort and aid to the young mother. They had long 
since followed the Kingsburys onto the Ridge, but grubbing 
stumps and building rail fences still came hard after teaching in 
Hartford. 

Elijah and Ann Gun had come West that same year, 1796, 
but they had remained at Conneaut the first winter, guarding the 
possessions of the Connecticut Land Co. They too had moved 
out onto the Ridge where their family had increased to the num- 
ber of ten. Elijah had proven himself a valuable citizen holding 
many small and unremunerative offices in the little settlement; 
while his good wife, Ann, had become famous as a “born nurse”, 
going in and out of the fever-stricken homes, ministering to the 
needs and comfort of the sick and performing the last kindnesses 
for the dying. The records state that Mary, Sarah, Minerva, 
Sophia, Elijah, Lucian, Almon, and Ann Gun joined in the fun 
with the grown-ups that evening. 

Nor would this party have been complete without Nathaniel 
and Sarah Doan. He had come with both Surveying Parties of 
1796 and 1797. He had learned the important trade of blacksmith- 
ing and had worked as a blacksmith during both summers. Owing 
to his excellent services, the Connecticut Land Company asked 
him to return to the tiny settlement of Cleveland in the essential 
capacity of village blacksmith. The shoeing of horses and oxen 
was but a small part of the many services required, for a smith 
was a jack-of-all-trades in those days at the frontier; he had to 
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mend or make everything from a candlestick to a plowshare, 
from a pot-hook to a wagon wheel. In 1798, the Connecticut Land 
Company offered him a village lot at Superior and Bank, (West 
Oth) if he would settle in the hamlet and be its smith. He ac- 
_ cepted the offer and in the Spring of 1798, left Haddam, Connec- 
ticut with his wife and four children and his nephew, Seth, then 
only 9 years old. The journey, wherever possible, was made by 
water, coming down the Connecticut River and along the coast 
of Long Island Sound, then down the East River to New York 
City and up the Hudson to Troy. From there they went down 
the Mohawk River to Lake Ontario, portaged around Niagara 
Falls and finally came along the southern shore of Lake Erie. By 
this time the entire family had been thoroughly bitten by mos- 
quitos and were infected with malaria. Doan put up a cabin on 
his newly acquired lot and a log blacksmith shop. Mrs. Sarah 
Doan was only 27 when they arrived. They had one son, Job, and 
four daughters, Sarah, Delia, Mercy and Rebecca. In the early an- 
nals (Coates, History of Cleveland) we read, “The presence of 
Seth Doan, their nephew, who accompanied them proved most 
providential for the whole family. They had scarcely settled in 
their cabin before every member of the family was taken down 
with fever and chills. Although the nine-year-old lad himself was 
afflicted with this most distressing complaint, he kept on his feet 
and between ‘“‘chills and shakes”, waited on his uncle and aunt 
and their children, doing all in his power to alleviate their suffer- 
ing. To add to the family’s distress there was very little food to 
be had in the settlement, and all of them suffered from hunger 
for weeks at a time. Corn was practically their only article of 
diet.” The Doans remained in the hamlet less than a year when 
they moved four miles east on the Cleveland and Buffalo Road, 
to what is now Euclid Avenue and East 107th Street. Here they 
erected a double cabin which later was enlarged and became a 
much needed tavern. This whole section for years was known as 
Doan’s Corners. Nathaniel Doan was a highly respected citizen and 
served the pioneer community well. He was Justice of the Peace at 
this time and was addressed as Squire Doan at the Warren party. 
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Delia Doan and her husband, Job Eddy, as well as Mercy 
Doan, the eighteen-year-old bride of Edward Baldwin were also 
among the guests that evening, while among the older guests pre- 
sent beside Judge Kingsbury and Esquire Doan were the highly 
esteemed William and Ruth Granger Williams. These good people 
from the East, had come to Newburgh in the Spring of 1799 where 
with the assistance of the Connecticut Land Company they esta- 
blished a grist mill. The opening of this mill was a great event 
in northern Ohio, for it meant a far better quality of meal than 
the small hand-or stump-mortar mills could produce. This all- 
important mill ceased functioning when a flood in the Spring of 
1807 washed out the dam, and the mill wheel could no longer 
turn. The three Williams sons, Frederic, William, Joseph and 
daughters Martha and Mary were all at home at the time. 


Nor was it hard to persuade Widow Samuel Hamilton to join 
the gathering. She was a highly respected woman and one of the 
first settlers on the old Indian Trail, now Woodhill Road. The 
Hamiltons had left Chester, Mass. for these parts in 1800 and 
came all the way by open boat, beaching it every night, cooking 
their meals on shore and sleeping on freshly cut branches. When 
they reached Newburgh, there were but four families living there 
surrounded by many Indians. Six years later Samuel was com- 
pelled to return East on business. On his return trip he was 
drowned at Buffalo. This left Widow Hamilton with six children, 
on a farm by no means cleared or paid for, and miles away from 
any kinfolk. Widow Hamilton was an expert weaver and set to 
work weaving for the tiny settlement and nearby Cleveland. She 
was paid in kind and managed to raise her family and educate 
them according to the frontier standards. It is little wonder that 
Widow Hamilton was highly respected, for the story is told that 
when weaving in her cabin for the Edwards’, her mud and stick 
chimney caught fire and all she was able to rescue from the greedy 
flames were her small children and the Edwards’ weaving which 
she cut from the loom. For this she felt deeply responsible, for 
wool was very scarce in 1807. 
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With one exception this completed the merry throng which 
crowded into the new Warren cabin that cold January night al- 
most a century and a half ago. That exception was none other 
than that dearly beloved, soul-satisfying fiddler, Samuel Jones. 
Samuel had come from Groton, Mass. along with his sister’s 
family, the Morgans, in 1800. Their large covered wagon was 
drawn by a team of horses and a yoke of oxen. A daughter of 
eight rode one of the horses and guided the lead team all the way 
from Albany to Buffalo. The road at that time was full of trees 
and underbrush, and these had to be cut away to make a road 
wide enough for the wagon to squeeze through. This caused 
weeks of delays. It took them three months to reach Newburgh, 
partly due to sickness among the children, one having died and being 
_ buried along the trail. Samuel knew pioneer life. He could tell of 
it on his fiddle. 


The record states that “although the cabin was crowded that 
night, a merrier group never graced a palace!” Those words were 
spoken by none other than Daniel Warren, our host of that far- 
off evening. 


These pioneers who labored from before sun-up to long after 
sun-down in order to eke out an existence, realized that all work 
and no play would indeed make a dull life. They all faced the 
constant hazards and hardships of pioneering which served as a 
bond cementing them together. They had all come to the Ohio 
Wilderness for practically the same purpose — to enjoy a greater 
degree of religious and political independence. Their social 
gatherings were few and far between, for roads in these parts were 
still undeveloped. Had it not been for a heavy fall of snow, “the 
first run of sledding,” Kinsman Road, then the only road in 
Township 7, Range 11 where this first house-warming took place, 
would have been impassable, for the records state that “the stumps 
had not been removed from the road which made night travel very 
hazardous” often causing horses to break their legs and riders 
their necks. 
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While the smallest guests slept in the wide bed in the corner, 
the rest of the assemblage chose partners and stepped off Hz Betty 
Martin, The Fisher’s Hornpipe, Sister Phoebe, Marching to Quebec, 
Fire in the Mountain, Skip to my Lou, Possum up a Gun-stump, and other 
familiar dances on the rough puncheon floor of the new cabin. 
Major Samuel Jones called the dances, as well as played the music, 
music which neither young nor old could resist. It is said Samuel 
was a veritable Pied Piper. When his bow touched his fiddle 
strumming out the tunes to which these pioneers had danced 
since early childhood, these often homesick, work-weary frontiers- 
men gave themselves to the music with complete abandon. 

There probably was no one in the new little hamlet of New- 
burgh who contributed more generously to the enjoyment of the 
settlers than did Major Jones. He was a born musician. Music was 
an essential part of his life, and he soon realized what it meant to 
these isolated settlers — it seemed to be the one tangible thread 
which tied them to the past. It fed their souls, gave them vent of 
feeling and expression. Nor was it alone on the dance floor of the 
settlers’ cabin that Samuel led the people. He was a Revolutionary 
soldier and knew all the old battlefield tunes. When the local 
militia was formed in 1801, he was appointed ensign, then Lieu- 
tenant and finally Major for “‘so great was the enthusiasm and 
military spirit his flute instilled in the raw recruits.” 

During a brief intermission called to give Major a chance to 
catch his breath, for fiddling and calling off was a strenuous job, 
a short business meeting was held. Inasmuch as Margaret Warren 
was the first and only living woman in Township 7, Range 11, 
she was asked to bestow a fitting name on the area. Without a 
moment’s hesitation, she proposed Warrensville in honor of her 
young husband whose stout ax had erected the first homestead in 
these unbroken wilds. The record states, ‘The name was unani- 
mously accepted and met with great acclaim!” 

As was the custom in those good days, these who planned 
the surprise house-warming furnished the victuals — good sub- 
stantial food for a cold night and the strenuous exercise of danc- 
ing. There were great crocks of baked beans succulent with plenty 
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of salt pork and maple sugar and baked for long hours in the 
slow Dutch ovens before an open fire. And there were undoubtedly 
joints of roast venison (frontier mutton) and perhaps a precious 
boiled ham to relieve the dryness of the venison. Generous bas- 
kets of corn pone and Johnny cakes had been kept warm on the 
wide hearth. There might even have been nut cakes for which 
Mrs. Doan had gained a wide reputation, for they lived in a thick 
grove of black walnut trees. Nor did these many guests neglect 
to bring jugs of hot grog and mulled cider. The Kingsburys’ 
orchard had been bearing for several years and the far-sighted 
Judge saw to it that not a cull went to waste. He had his own 
cider press and the amber juice had won him added fame. The 
simple fare was enjoyed down to the last crumb of cake and the 
last drop of cider. As they consumed the last morsel of fried cakes 
for which Ann Edwards and Widow Hamilton were famous, they 
all joined in singing, “We'll have Nutcakes fried in B’ar Grease 
in Canaan’s Happy Land,” which had become the pioneers’ most 
popular song. How significant these words were to the frontier 
woman! What a precious item B’ar grease or any fat was at the 
frontier! Venison was almost fatless; pork was extremely scarce 
and very high priced, but the good old bear, so abundant in these 
parts at that time was dubbed “woodland pork”, for he furnished 
the necessary fat for cookery and for soap making. 

It was during this intermission that Elisha Gun demonstrated 
to this merry group how the first settlers “back in the days before 
Samuel Jones and his fiddle came into these parts in 1800; since 
there was nothin’ to make music on, I would snap my fingers 
and thumbs this way — to the old tunes we danced to back home. 
And by Gosh we had many a pleasant dance that way!” It is said 
Elisha actually could “snap off tunes by the hour!” Such as “Skip 
to my Lou,” “Possum up a Gun-stump” and others. 

It was long past midnight when the guests gathered up their 
children and reluctantly crowded into their bobsleds, after a 
memorable and history-making evening. 

For eighteen long months the Daniel Warrens were the only 
family living in the newly named Township, Warrensville, now 
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bearing their respected name. We can not conceive of Margaret’s 
loneliness at times. Her nearest neighbor lived three miles away. 
To the east and south of Warrensville Township in what later 
became Orange and Bedford Township, there was not a single 
white settler, not a cabin or clearing, not even a road except Kins- 
man and the surveyors’ trails, now choked with underbrush. 
Daniel would work on clearing their land, but for days at a time 
he was often away plying his trade of brickmaking. Almost 
nightly the bear prowled about the cabin, and she and Hiram 
often heard them settle down just outside the warm chimney for 
the night. Their nights were made hideous by the howl of not too 
distant wolves and by the unearthly scream of panther. In the 
morning she would take Hiram out to see tufts of bear fur cling- 
ing to the bark of the cabin where one of the big fellows had 
slept. 

The settling of the Western Reserve was a far different one 
from the planned settlement of Marietta or Chillicothe and other 
regions of Ohio when a united group of settlers set forth together 
_ to form a new community. The 2,500,000 acres comprising the 
Western Reserve was divided among 30 shareholders of the Con- 
necticut Land Company by drawing lots, — each receiving a cer- 
tain amount of both the most desirable and the least desirable 
land. Thus each stockholder’s land was scattered about in various 
townships. The shareholder was responsible for selling his hold- 
ings. The result was that there was no consolidated, planned 
settlement in the Reserve, but instead a dribbling in of families 
cleaving their way into the almost roadless wilderness, following 
the narrow surveyors’ trails along the township lines, until they 
reasoned they had found the parcel they had bought, sight un- 
seen. There they cleared a little hole in the unbroken forest, often 
miles from any other habitation. 

However, the historian, Cherry, tells us in his little volume 
entitled “The Western Reserve,” that “hidden away in the wilds of 
the unsettled townships there lived men of the woods, as they were 
called. They usually lived in caves or bark shelters; they made no 
improvements, neither tilled nor cleared the land but lived by 
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hunting and trapping wild animals and by seeking out bee trees.” 
How long they had lived there no one knew. Often they were 
men who had tried to lose their identity or memory of former 
days. “Often they were harum-scarum fellows, sometimes fugi- 
tives from the law. As soon as the wilderness attracted a few 
settlers, these adventurers moved on into the unbroken forest. No 
one knew their names, whence they had come nor whither they 
went. Some of them had lived for years in contact with the Red 
Man and with Mother Nature and had gleaned from both won- 
derful, almost miraculous healing concoctions made by combining 
herbs, roots and barks. These mysterious creatures loved solitude 
and avoided civilization wherever found.” 

Another factor which increased Margaret’s loneliness and fear 
when she dwelt in this first isolated cabin were the many wild 
creatures which inhabited the surrounding forest. There was 
then a saltlick on Kingsbury Run and another on Doan Brook 
(now the Lower Shaker Lake). These attracted deer, bear, wolves, 
wildcats, panther, an occasional elk and all the lesser wild life 
of that day. Even down in Newburgh, the most densely popu- 
lated area in these parts, Housewife Mason had put cream into 
her churn and set it out on the stoop until she had time to 
churn. When she stepped out a little later, she found the churn 
had been turned over and every drop of the precious contents 
licked up. A number of large, greasy tracks disclosed the thief. 
When her husband returned from his clearing that evening and 
was told of the tragic loss from their very doorstep in broad day- 
light, he set a trap for the marauder. At dusk he put a pail of sour 
milk in the same place and took his stand with loaded musket 
just inside the door. Suddenly he was aroused by hearing some- 
thing greedily lapping up the milk. He aimed at the sound, for 
by this time it was pitch dark and fired. When the lighted pine 
knot was brought from the hearth, a huge bear was found dead 
beside the pail. 

In the early 1800’s the rocky caves and ledges along Doan 
Brook were honeycombed with bear dens. Down below the Ridge 
these dens were especially numerous, and bears were a terrible nui- 
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sance to settlers in those parts. During the time the Warrens were 
the only settlers in Warrensville, they kept neither hog nor sheep, 
for such live stock, as essential as they were to larder and loom, 
attracted both bear and wolves and added more hazards to 
Margaret’s and the children’s lives. 

As with all the first settlers in a new clearing, food was a ser- 
ious problem that first year in Warrensville. Although there was 
game aplenty all about them, it took time to hunt. Daniel took 
whatever jobs of making brick and laying chimneys that were 
offered him and was usually “‘paid in kind,” —a sack of meal, 
venison, skins, a bladder of grease, beans, corn, salt pork occa- 
sionally, and bearmeat; of such was their diet that first year. Some- 
times Daniel was paid with a sack of oats or wheat. This he 
pounded with the flat side of his ax blade and Margaret either 
baked it into cakes or made it into gruel. Breadstuff constituted 
the great lack in those first days. At the very first thaw in Feb- 
ruary, they tapped the sugar maples nearest their clearing. It took 
Margaret days to boil it down into sugar. How proud they were 
of this first harvest of their new home. Daniel made boxes from 
elm bark for storing this precious grain. On the first warm Spring 
days Margaret and Hiram watched for wild bees and followed 
them to their homes which Margaret carefully marked. Daniel 
would then visit the treasure tree and rob the bees of their golden 
store. What a welcome find the wild bee trees were in those 
ration-scant days in early Warrensville. Occasionally Daniel came 
home with a bag of turnips which were scraped and eaten raw. 
This was a great delicacy before orchards yielded apples. Also, 
the store of nuts Margaret and Hiram had gathered in the late 
fall, were a great treat throughout the long winter, for they fur- 
nished a change in the monotonous diet. 

That winter the cow they had brought from Acworth, via 
Painesville and Jefferson, died. The winter had been long and cold, 
and since Daniel had produced neither hay nor fodder, he fed his 
cattle browse, the small twigs of certain trees upon which the 
settlers fed their cattle before meadows and fields yielded grain and 
hay. Daniel did not know that it was only the browse of elm, 
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beech and linden trees which remained soft and tender and nourish- 
ing throughout the winter and upon which the deer and elk fed 
that was safe for cattle to eat. The admixture of oak twigs among 
this cattle food proved fatal to many a pioneer’s cow. This was 
the cause of the death of the Warrens’ cow which was a great 
loss to them with their two small children. 

Daniel’s chief concern was getting some land cleared before 
planting season. He must have a crop of corn, wheat and flax in 
this rapidly approaching summer. Clearing land singlehanded was 
a Herculean task. Every tree left standing was an enemy to be 
conquered; the wilderness surrounding him must be completely 
overcome before fields could be planted with the life-sustaining 
seeds. 

When there was but one pair of hands to undertake this task, 
the trees in a given area were often “girdled” which killed the 
tree and let the sunlight sift in between the dead branches. This 
method was called “Indian Farming” — the corn was planted 
among the dead trees until the settler had time to chop down and 
burn them. Another method sometimes used was called “Slash- 
ing”. On a day when the wind was high and in the right direc- 
tion, the settler cuta very deep slash into the key tree on the edge 
of the clearing. Corresponding slashes were cut into every tree in 
the area to be cleared. When the slasher returned and felled the 
key tree which crashed, aided by the wind, it in turn toppled or 
laid low, every tree in the area. It is said that a skillful slasher 
could level all the trees on a whole acre in a single day, but no 
record has ever been left to tell of how long it took to clear the 
tangled trunks and branches that resulted from this method. 


From her own family records the writer has first hand infor- 
mation that with such gigantic, primeval timber as Daniel War- 
ren contended with — all of which had to be cut down, branches 
removed, carefully piled, dried and burned, it took four months 
of solid work with the aid of a powerful oxteam to clear four acres. 
Nor did this include the removal of a single stump. The removal 
of stumps was an altogether different story. The stumps usually 
were left in until they rotted out and the land was plowed and 
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sowed with corn and flax between the stumps. If the settler had 
plenty of help the stumps were dug, a colossal undertaking, and 
dragged to the edge of the cleared field where they often served as 
a hideous “stump fence”. 

Just as soon as the weather showed signs of “settling”, about 
mid-May, Daniel hitched the oxen to the crude wooden plow he 
had made during the winter and broke the virgin soil between the 
stumps on the land he had cleared. A dead tree which had been 
trimmed of outer branches was then dragged as a harrow by Buck 
and Bright over the newly furrowed ground to break up the clods. 
In this crudely cultivated ground, with the aid of his hoe, Daniel 
planted corn and a small plot of flax. Corn was the one grain 
which throve on this virgin and poorly cultivated soil. As the crop 
grew, he battled the weeds and tree shoots springing up on all 
sides. As the grain ripened, countless squirrel and raccoons invaded 
the field, and it was a gamble as to who would harvest the crop. 
Squirrels were so numerous throughout Ohio at that time that 
the Legislature passed an act in 1807, requiring every man of 
military age to present 100 squirrel scalps to the township office 
annually. Whoever failed to do so was penalized three cents for 
each scalp his quota lacked. The wild turkeys in these parts, 
especially on the Heights, were equally devastating to crops. They 
had a “roost and run” along an Indian trail which is now Over- 
look Road and probably came across the old surveyors’ trail, Lee 
Road. Margaret and little Hiram probably stood guarding their 
crops that fall. | 

Among the corn Daniel had planted pumpkins and beans and 
probably some gourds, which as they grew, twined about the 
stumps and yielded a fair crop. In lieu of wheat flour, pumpkins 
were dried and ground in handmills and baked into little cakes. 
Or they were sweetened with maple sugar and used as dessert. 
During the green corn season the Warrens, like all first settlers, 
had roasting ears thrice daily. What had been cooked and not 
eaten was cut from the cob and dried by a low fire for use during 
the ensuing Winter. Not a bean or grain of corn went to waste 
in those first pioneer homes. 
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It is a tradition that Margaret Warren was a genius at impro- 
vising appetizing dishes from the scant variety of food in her 
larder; that she may have improvised the first pumpkin pie in 
Warrensville when there was no white flour to be had. It was 
made by cutting out the stem end of a pumpkin, scooping out 
the seeds and pouring into the cavity, milk sweetened with syrup 
and spiced with a smattering of nutmeg. The stem end was te- 
placed and the pumpkin was slowly baked for hours in a covered 
iron pot. It is claimed in the Annals of the Early Settlers that this 
dish was greatly relished in 1810. From the same pot, emerged an 
interesting version of mince pie where venison was substituted for 
beef, vinegar flavored with whiskey for cider, wild honey for 
sugar, while nutmeg and salt added the final touch to the con- 
fection. The crust or “coffin” of this pie was made of cornmeal, 
to which some ground walnuts had been added. Nutmeg was the 
popular spice at that time; they were brought in whole and they 
kept well; saddle-bags, pockets and even hollowed out walking 
sticks brought them to this frontier. 

Salt was one of the great needs in the pioneer household and 
was very hard to get and very expensive. There were salt springs 
nine miles west of Youngstown and some smaller ones on the 
Mahoning River six miles below Warren. These had been used by 
the Indians for centuries. These important springs are designated 
on Lewis Evans’ Map of 1755. It is said that the settlers in western 
Pennsylvania made their salt at these springs during the American 
Revolution. General Samuel Parsons, knowing how essential was 
salt to the frontier, bought up this tract including the springs, in 
1788 from the Connecticut Land Company. He soon sold off par- 
cels of this large acreage. This was the first sale of land in the 
Western Reserve. Later when Moses Cleaveland’s surveying party 
allotted the Reserve, we find this notation in Augustus Potter’s 
field notes’, “At this place (the salt springs) we found a small 
piece of opened or cleared land, say 2 or 3 acres and plank vats 
18 feet square and four or five feet deep. These were set in the 
ground and full of water and contained iron pots for boiling salt; 
the number we did not ascertain, but the vats seemed full. An 
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Indian and a squaw were boiling salt at the time but from all ap- 
pearance with slow results”. 

In Joseph Badger’s Memories of Life on The Western Reserve, he 
writes of visiting the salt springs on the Mahoning in 1808 and 
of the tremendous effort the early settlers made to obtain this 
necessary commodity. He claimed that not more than 2 bushels 
of salt could be produced in a day no matter how hard the salt- 
maker worked. It took tremendous quantities of wood to boil 
down this weak saline solution, and when the salt was produced 
it was of a very poor quality — containing much foreign matter; 
it was not pure sodium chloride but was mixed with other chemi- 
cals. In Reverend Badget’s opinion it was tragic to see how far 
many of the settlers traveled through almost trackless wilderness 
to get to these springs and then on arrival had sometimes to await 
their turn to make their own, or were obliged to purchase the 
made product. 

Some salt was brought into these parts by pack-train or wagon 
from the wells at Onondaga, New York, or was carted to Buffalo 
and sent down by batteau to Cleveland and then distributed by 
oxteam. By the time it reached the scattered settlers it cost $20 
per barrel. Today it is hard for us to understand why salt was 
such an essential commodity back in 1810. We must realize it was 
not only essential in flavoring the scant and monotonous diet but 
it was the only method they had of preserving food; both meats 
and vegetables were “salted down in brine strong enough to float 
a goose egg.” Practically every settler cured his own meat both 
for home consumption and for use in “barter.” In many sections 
of Ohio, including Cleveland and Newburgh, almost any article 
for sale (including land) could be purchased for salt pork. In the 
History of Ohio by Bond, Volume 11 on page 254 we read, “Of 
all the mineral resources of Ohio, salt was most highly prized by 
the pioneer. It took 600 gallons of salt spring-water to be evapora- 
ted to produce a single bushel of salt.” 

In Whittlesey’s Early History of Cleveland we read that the 
spring floods had washed out the mill dam on Mill Creek in 
Newburgh in 1807, and the settlers again had to return to the 
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primitive method of grinding their corn by hand mill or resort 
to the stump mortar method. Some settlers in Euclid Township 
who had come in 1800 and had a load of grist, took it by oxcart 
all the way to Erie, Pennsylvania, to have it milled, a trek which 
is said often to have taken over two weeks. 

The Warrens undoubtedly ground their small harvest of corn 
in a hand mill. This was a very laborious task. The corn of the 
pioneer was a very hard, small-kernel variety known as “flint 
corn.” It took 2 hours to grind corn for the daily ration of one 
person. Margaret had three to provide for. The first grinding was 
sifted, then reground and resifted once more before it was reduced 
to a usable flour. This was mixed with whatever fat the housewife 
had on hand,—lard, bear grease or venison tallow, also a little 
maple sugar and water. The batter was made into thin cakes to be 
baked on a slab shaped for the purpose. When the cakes were 
placed on the board it was tilted before the open fire and turned 
frequently in order to bake them evenly. Margaret also made 
hominy, which was a very tedious job. The corn of the pioneer 
was especially adapted to hominy making. 

When the Warrens were adjusting themselves to pioneer liv- 
ing in Warrensville, Moses Cleaveland’s embryo city had a popu- 
lation of only 57 persons. The place had gained the reputation of 
being in an unhealthy location. There were sand bars which 
choked the mouth of the river which “could be crossed at times 
without wetting one’s shoes.” There was also a large stagnant 
pool known as the Sunfish Pond which had formerly been the 
more westerly mouth of the Cuyahoga River and which lay just 
south of the Lake. Both this Pool and the mouth of the river 
were stagnant, foul smelling and bred countless clouds of mos- 
quitos. Consequently, ague or “‘chills and fever” made life almost 
unendurable in this region until the mouth of the River was 
opened. This malady was supposed to have been caused by the 
miasmas or night vapor which hung over the marshy borders of 
the Cuyahoga. The hamlet at this time was still without a physi- 
cian, a lawyer, an established preacher or a single house of 
worship. 
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There were but three roads in this area, the Cleveland-Buffalo, 
Kinsman and the Newburgh Roads, and these were in extremely 
poor condition. They were stump-cluttered and rutted and over- 
grown along the sides with thick underbrush. The Cleveland- 
Buffalo Road (Euclid Avenue) at that time, passed through an 
extensive swamp extending from what is now East 55th to 71st 
Street. It was not safe to travel this section at night for it was in- 
fested with wolves. The same was true of the Newburgh Road 
(East 107th St ). 


The first recorded public work performed by Daniel Warren, 
was petitioning Cuyahoga County, founded in 1810, to improve 
Kinsman Road. 


The Warrens had been in their abode about a year when death 
entered this first home in the deep, almost unbroken woods. It 
claimed the lovely little Lovisa who was just learning to explore 
every nook and corner of the one-room log cabin. Margaret who 
for weeks at a time did not see the face of another white person, 
had naturally formed abnormally strong ties of companionship 
with their little daughter who had brought so much joy into 
their home. Moreover, this tragedy took place in the middle of 
winter when everything about then was stiff and gaunt with cold. 
It seemed almost impossible for Margaret and Daniel to give her 
up. 

Daniel split planks of sycamore and shaped a water-tight little 
casket. Margaret tenderly wrapped the precious child in their 
warmest blanket and placed her in her last crib which they carried 
to a high knoll in the deep forest adjoining their homesite — just 
across the surveyors’ trail (Lee Road). Here Daniel had dug the 
little burying hole. There without benefit of clergy, for there 
were none in these parts in 1811, but with prayers and unfailing 
love of her grief-stricken parents and devoted little brother, Lovisa 
was laid to rest. This was undoubtedly the start of Warrensville 
West Cemetery, located on Lee Road near Kinsman and which 
is the second oldest cemetery in Cuyahoga County. Lovisa’s tiny 
unmarked grave is surrounded by those of many of her kinsmen. 
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To add to Margaret’s hardships that year, we learn there were 
still two Indian camps on the Ridge, one near Rudolphus 
Edwards’ Inn and the other out behind the Shaw Farm in the ad- 
joining Township of Euclid, (East Cleveland). It was claimed that 
only when the braves had consumed too much of the white man’s 
fire-water, did they become quarrelsome and noisy and greatly 
alarmed the children and women living nearby. Although War- 
rensville Township was used as their hunting ground at the time, 
there is no record of Margaret ever having been bothered by 
Indian intrusion. 

Tales told in Pzoneer Families reached Margaret’s ears and pro- 
bably made her cautious for a time. Her friend, Philena Gun Gay- 
lord in Newburgh, was obliged to leave her cabin one morning to 
fetch water from a neighboring spring. While on the errand she 
had left two small children in the cabin. During her brief absence, 
some Indians came begging food, a customary practice. Finding 
the children alone, one of the young bucks placed the little boy 
of three on his back and made for the forest behind the cabin. 
Philena came around the cabin at just that moment! Dropping 
her yoke and pails she rushed to the lad, screaming at the top of 
her voice to give her back her child. He returned laughing and 
handed over the little fellow saying in his best English: “White 
Squaw ’fraid papoose carried away!” Many of the young Indians 
living in close proximity to the white man, developed a strange 
sense of humor. They readily sensed it when white women feared 
them and often delighted in scaring them. 

In the same volume we read that about that same time, Sabina 
White who had recently been widowed and left with a family of 
twelve children to rear, was noted for her excellent cooking as 
well as for her generosity. She lived on a partly cleared and very 
isolated farm in Newburgh where she was surrounded by and fre- 
quently visited by Indians. It was the custom for the Indians to 
drop in and warm themselves before her crowded and ever-glow- 
ing hearth, nor were they loath to sample her cooking, especially 
her ‘“Friedcakes” for which she was famous. Margaret was at 
Widow Sabina’s cabin one day when a red man entered and 
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demanded the entire batch she was baking. Margaret was quite 
disturbed over the incident. Several weeks later, Daniel heard the 
sequel to the story, and she forgave the intruder. 

The story goes that a fortnight later, the same big Indian re- 
turned to the cabin of Sabina with a large haunch of fresh venison 
and a bundle of skins worth many times the value of the fried 
cakes. In fact the Indians always paid her well for her good cook- 
ing. They spoke of her as “the good squaw” and greatly admired 
her for so ably rearing her large family and especially for her 
generosity to the Indians and her sense of humor. They honored 
her widowhood and apparently wished to help her feed her large 
flock. 

That June brought great happiness to Margaret. Her family 
arrived from Acworth, New Hampshire, and settled permanently 
in Warrensville on lot 32,adjoining the homestead Daniel and 
Margaret were establishing. There were eight adults in this party, 
Margaret’s father and mother, James and Elizabeth Prentiss and 
their six grown children,— Robert, Cyrus, Samuel, James, Jr., 
Betsy and Sarah. James Prentiss, born in 1755, was a descendant 
of Abner Hogg Prentiss who had come from Londonderry, Ireland 
in 1708 and on marrying Janet Morrison of Acworth, settled in 
that town where his descendants had lived ever since. James was 
a private in the New Hampshire militia in 1770 and served his 
country in Maine throughout the Revolutionary War. 


This family traveled by the “Land Route”, down through New 
Hampshire until they reached the Mohawk Trail. They were ten 
weeks reaching their destination, for often the menfolk had to 
widen the trail to let the wagon squeeze through or cut logs to 
throw across the marshy bogs which blocked the muddy roads at 
that season of the year. Moreover, the countless unbridged streams 
and rivers they forded slowed them up. They came in a large 
springless, improvised wagon drawn by a yoke of oxen and a team 
of workhorses. Behind this slow-moving vehicle, for oxen could 
travel but eight or ten miles a day, followed a creaking oxcart 
loaded to the brim with seeds, roots and plants for the new home- 
stead. Elizabeth Prentiss, the mother, then in her late fifties, rode 
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in the wagon while the daughters took turns on the one available 
seat beside their mother. The five men made the 700 mile trek on 
foot. 

We can not conceive of what the arrival of the Prentisses 
meant to the Warrens. On leaving Acworth, Margaret never ex- 
pected to see her parents again and now to have them as neighbors 
suddenly gave the wilderness a wholly different aspect. The men 
erected temporary shelters on the Warren clearing until they could 
select a building site. Down East, the Prentisses had selected lot 
32, directly across the surveyors’ trail, (Lee Road) from the lot 
Daniel Warren had taken. Confronted with the same problem 
Daniel faced on arrival, there being no road except the overgrown 
trail to their homesite, they settled on the east half of lot 54 on 
Kinsman. They selected 74 acres in the eastern portion, where a 
fine creek flowed. They started negotiations for this tract for which 
they received their full title from Shadrack Ruark in 1815. Being 
a family of eight adults they decided to put up two cabins with a 
runway between. Each cabin was to have a spacious loft where 
menfolk would have ample sleeping quarters. With the skilled 
aid of Daniel Warren, they rapidly felled trees until they had a 
good-sized cabin clearing. With the combined help of their three 
oxteams they leveled off the site and dragged eight large flat founda- 
tion stones into place for corner supports for the two cabins. Daniel 
had become an expert at cabin raising by this time, and they ap- 
pointed him as overseer of the job. While Robert and Cyrus 
hauled the huge foundation logs into place where Daniel care- 
fully measured and skillfully notched the ends, Samuel and James 
Jr. “snaked” great 12-inch logs with the aid of their oxen into 
position to form the sturdy walls of the new home. As the walls 
rose log by log above the heads of the builders, skids were used 
to raise the heavy timbers into position. While the five young 
men were doing this heavy labor, James Prentiss, Sr. had riven 
“shakes” or long shingles for the roof. Within four days they had 
the cabins roofed, floored, doors hung and tiny windows covered 
with greased paper. Each cabin had a good loft reached by a ladder 
at the chimney end of the large main room. They then set to 
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work to build the chimneys. Later records show that Samuel 
Prentiss was a brickmaker, so we can rest assured that with Daniel’s 
aid, both cabins had well-built chimneys and not the “mud and 
stick” contraptions most early settlers were compelled to build, due 
to lack of time and skill. By the close of the sixth day fires were 
burning on both hearths which were never again extinguished 
until the cabins were razed to give place to a more substantial 
frame dwelling a decade and a half later. 


The erecting of the Prentiss cabins was the first example in 
Warrensville Township of that great frontier institution—“cabin- 
raisin”, in which every available hand joined in providing shelter 
for a newcomer. It was a great revelation to Daniel to see how 
much more efficiently six pairs of hands could put up a cabin 
than one pair working alone. How well he remembered the six 
long wecks he slaved piling massive log upon massive log. With- 
out the patient aid of Buck and Bright it never could have been 
accomplished. 

The arrival of this family of six unmarried adult youths and 
maidens had a remarkable influence on the future of the wilder- 
ness township where four of them married within five years and 
started homes of their own, each of which added prestige and 
honor to the little settlement. The sons for long years held public 
offices in the new community and were wise and progressive lead- 
ers in establishing schools, churches and building roads and making 
other improvements in Warrensville Township. 

According to the land records of Cuyahoga County in April 
1812, Daniel Warren sold to Robert Prentiss, his brother-in-law, 
lot 33 which he had received in payment from Gideon Granger 
for his labor on the Jefferson Court House back in 1808. Evidently 
no clearing or improvement had been made on this lot, for he 
sold it at just the accredited price in 1809 when the original trans- 
action was made. Robert Prentiss must have paid cash for the lot, 
for he received the deed at the time. Daniel Warren now made a 
substantial payment on lot 42, on which he had settled when he 
came here. A few years later he received his deed for full payment. 
He purchased this lot from William Hitchcock. 
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Late in the preceding fall two stalwart men, Elijah and Ralph 
Russell arrived on the surveyors’ trail (Lee Road) where they 
spent several days searching for the stone markers at the corners 
of lots 32, 34 and 92, containing 473 acres their father Jacob Russell 
had purchased (unseen) from Lemuel Storr, Connecticut Land 
Company proprietor, of Middletown, Connecticut. They chose a 
building site on lot 32 where they hacked out a large clearing 
for several cabins, selected the suitable logs for their cabins and 
cleared a small area for a corn field. In the beginning of November 
they returned home to Windsor, Connecticut. Early in the Spring 
of 1812, they returned, and with the aid of Daniel and his brother- 
in-law they erected three cabins on lot 32. They planted corn and 
pumpkins among the stumps and returned East in order to help 
pack up and move their aging parents, the Jacob Russels, and 
many of their kin to the new homes in the wilderness. 

In the meantime several settlers trekked into Warrensville. 
First to come that summer, were the Asa Stiles from Jaffery, New 
Hampshire, adding three teen-age sons, Amos, Hiram and Wilbur 
and several daughters to Warrensville’s population. They came 
by wagon drawn by four horses. As usual the menfolk walked all 
the way driving some cattle, while an eight year old daughter 
rode one of the horses, guiding the lead-team all the way from 
Albany to Buffalo. They were on their way three full months 
which included a halt of two weeks when the family had to camp 
out due to the severe illness of a younger child who died en route 
and was buried beside the trail. Aided by Daniel and the Prentiss 
brothers, the Stiles cabin went up in twenty-four hours on lot 43. 


That same summer Peleg Brown loaded his wife and six small 
children on top of their few possessions and started west along 
the Mohawk Trail. They were ten weeks getting to Warrensville, 
for their “oxen gave out” from continual travel, and for a fort- 
night the overburdened beasts had to rest along the trail. Like 
most of those who came West, Peleg Brown was without cash, 
but his stout arm and willing heart made him feel certain he 
could establish a home for his family. He selected a spot on lot 
63 where he hacked out a trail for his oxcart, put up a shelter, 
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cleared land and planted corn and flax. The Land Records show 
that four years later he bought 72 acres of lot 63 from Leonard 
Case, for which he paid the ridiculous sum of fifty dollars, because 
he had made a “betterment”, had improved the land by clearing 
and planting it and putting up his cabin. Here the Peleg Browns 
remained for years and served the community well. 


The peace of the tiny settlement of Warrensville, now boasting 
six cabins scattered along Kinsman at half-mile intervals, was 
greatly disturbed by the rumors that the famous Chief Tecumseh 
and his brother “The Prophet” were endeavoring to unite all the 
widely scattered tribes from the Gulf of Mexico to the Great Lakes 
into a powerful league against the ever-encroaching white settler. 
Great fear and tension disturbed the settlers at the frontier, which in- 
cluded Warrensville. Moreover, there were rumors that Congress 
was seriously debating the declaration of another war against 
Great Britain. This would not only leave the countryside open to 
Indian attack but also to the dangers of war, for the British had 
several armed vessels on Lake Erie while the Americans had none. 


This uneasiness was soon further increased in Warrensville by 
the murder of two white men, trappers in Huron County, by three 
Indians. Huron County was then under the jurisdiction of Cuya- 
hoga County. Immediately Sheriff Caleb Baldwin of Newburgh 
and Lorenzo Carter who understood and had great influence over 
the Red Man, organized a posse, pursued and caught two of the 
culprits, but the third, John O’Mic, who lived in these parts escaped 
them. It was known that he was hiding in the dense woods about 
Warrensville. After an exciting three-day hunt, he was found among 
the rocky ledges of Tinker’s Creek in the adjoining Township of 
Bedford. Although the crime had been committed solely to get 
possession of the trappers’ furs and traps, speedy punishment was 
considered vital at this critical time of Indian unrest. Awaiting 
trial, O’Mic was confined in the loft of Carter’s cabin, for there 
was no jail or court house in Cleveland at that time. Alfred Kelley, 
the only lawyer in Cuyahoga County, was the prosecuting attorney, 
and Peter Hitchcock was assigned as counsel for the prisoner. The 
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trial was conducted out of doors on the Village Green or Public 
Square, for there was no building sufficiently large to accommodate 
the anxious settlers who gathered from far and near to learn the 
outcome. The Court Records show that the jury of twenty-four 
was selected for fairmindedness and justice. The jury, many mem- 
bers of which had known this handsome, high-spirited young 
Indian since childhood, brought the verdict of “guilty” and the 
court sentenced O’Mic to “be hanged by the neck until dead” on 
the twenty-sixth of June 1812. 

This was tar more than an ordinary trial. It marked the estab- 
lishment of civil law and the execution of criminal justice in the 
pioneer County. Elisha Whittlesey, who was an eye-witness gives 
us this first hand description of this execution which he claimed, 
“needed to vindicate before the Red Men the strong power of the 
White Man’s law”: an event which may well be classed as one of 
the most dramatic of any that ever happened in the valley of the 
Cuyahoga. 

In an open space on West Superior, not far from the Carter 
home, the execution procession formed. On the day of execution, 
“practically everyone in Cuyahoga County and for miles around 
assembled in the Public Square.” Many of them came armed, fearing 
an Indian uprising. For the same reason a battalion of Militia 
under Major Samuel Jones was mustered in. A wagon painted 
black for the occasion carried John O’Mic to the gallows. Reve- 
rend Darrow of Trumbull County, offered prayers for the young 
offender. 

O’Mic stepped out into eternity. At that moment a terrific 
storm swept down from the northwest. The rain came down in 
torrents scattering the confused crowds and driving them to seek 
shelter. It is impossible for us to understand how our good fore- 
bears could attend public punishments and executions, but it was 
a part of the rugged life of the frontier and an impressive demon- 
stration of the establishment of law and order. 

Two days later a swift-riding messenger galloped into Cleveland 
bringing President Madison’s Proclamation stating that on June 
18th, war had been declared on Great Britain. 
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In Warrensville and throughout sparsely settled Ohio this 
declaration had serious implications, for the settlers looked upon 
it as the second half of the American Revolution. The close al- 
liance between the British and the Indians was a constantly in- 
creasing menace. It is claimed that every storm which raged 
through the forest was mistaken for the barbaric howls of impend- 
ing Indian attack. Moreover, Lake Erie and Lake Ontario were 
under the domination of an armed British fleet. The young nation 
had not a single armed vessel in these parts. 

We read in Ryan and Randall’s History of Ohio, that this war 
was the inevitable outcome of a long series of aggressions on the 
part of Great Britain, which assumed the right to search American 
vessels and impress into her service all men who had at any time 
been British subjects. Thus, many American seamen were impres- 
sed, as well as those who were naturalized citizens, and who were 


thereby entitled to the protection guaranteed by the Constitution 
of the United States. It was claimed that the war was declared 
“for the object of free trade and sailors’ rights against the oppres- 
sive acts of British power on the seas.” This war especially affected 
the new State of Ohio which could become an important arena of 
battle. It would demand of her the best of her power, both in 
men and in supplies, as well as money of which there was very 
little. To the settlers who had come West seeking a fuller freedom, 
this disturbing event put patriotism to a painful test. Ohio valiantly 
answered the challenge. More men answered the call than could be 


accepted. 7 
Among the Perkins Letters at the Western Reserve History 


Library, we find an extensive correspondence between General 
Wadsworth, commander of the Fourth Division of the State Militia 
and the War Department. In one of these the General states that 
he had immediately called out three thousand men—a large number 
for the young state, but to his dismay the citizens had so eagerly 
answered the call that there was not adequate equipment to care 
for them; “that the troops were obliged to camp out without 
tents or even the protection of a blanket. Moreover, these men 
are destitute of arms, ammunition and the most necessary of 
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equipment. It is especially difficult to clothe and feed the men.” 
He pleaded with the War Department to send aid immediately. 
However, he did not wait to hear from Washington, but appoint- 
ed commissioners himself, who were to go out and purchase 
provisions and if necessary to forage from the scattered settlers. 

Judge Kingsbury was one of these appointed commissioners 
and served his country well, as we can judge from the many ship- 
pings listed among the Perkins Papers. Rudolphus Edwards with 
his slow traveling oxteam is listed as taking many a load of hay 
and fodder to the troops about Sandusky. 

In Newburgh and Cleveland the Militia was now drilling 
frequently. The little hamlet of Cleveland became the rendezvous 
of the Militia of the Reserve. General Wadsworth of Canfield, 
marched his division of men through Hudson and Newburgh and 
Cleveland. Everyone in Warrensville and the surrounding country- 
side turned out to greet them. The Roll of the Newburgh Militia 
of that early date contains many a familiar name; Samuel Jones, 
who with his fiddle had made merry the house-warming of the 
Warren cabin, now inspired the men by drilling them to “Yankee 
Doodle” on his fife; young Joseph Williams, Bazaleel Thorp, 
Widow Hamilton’s son, Thomas, Seth Doan, four of the Burke 
boys, Samuel and Robert Prentiss, Caleb Baldwin and many 
others were enrolled. Following the example of their Revolution- 
ary Fathers, the men went forth to fight leaving their homes and 
partly cleared farms in the hands of the old men, the women and 
children. 

The Warrens and the Prentisses celebrated Independence Day 
in Warrensville on July 4th,1812. This was the great national 
holiday of the young nation. For thirty-six years Independence 
Day had been held as the greatest day of rejoicing in our history. 
Since it commemorated a national victory, it was always celebrated 
with the firing of cannon, or military salutes. Here in the two- 
family settlement of Warrensville where ammunition was too 
scarce to waste and where there were no cannon to fire, at the 
crack of dawn the thick woods rang with a terrific crash. Daniel 
and his stout brothers-in-law, laid low one of the giants of the 
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forest. The preceding day Hiram Warren’s uncles had made him 
an elm-bark drum stretched over with deer skin. This added a 
martial air to the day. Revolutionary Veteran James Prentiss, 
repeated some of his often-told tales of the hard winter of 1776 
when he had known “what it was to be constantly hungry for 
weeks at a time and to stand sentry bare-headed, his cap under 
his feet to keep them from freezing.” After the reading of the Dec- 
laration of Independence by Veteran Prentiss, they all joined in sing- 
ing. In the Prentiss clearing they served a holiday collation — 
simple, but the best they had. 

Among the Perkins Letters we find one signed by Major Samuel 
Jones of Newburgh, addressed to General Wadsworth and dated 
July 13th, 1812. 

Respected Sir: 

From late orders received, I have raised thirty-eight men in the bat- 

talion, this being my quota. Just received returns from several compa- 

nies. The men for the most part, have offered their services. I have 
not yet been informed of the names of the officers who are to command 
these troops. I have no reason to expect it to fall to my lot to be one 
of them—though I will be well prepared and pleased to go. Sir, if the 

General will be so good as to write me a line respecting this business, 

I stand ready to turn out for the defence of my Country. 

Your humble servant, 

General William Hull, Governor of Michigan, was given 
command of the Ohio troops. He was an officer in the American 
Revolution and had served his country well, but during the inter- 
im of two decades, he had been inactive and in retirement and 
had aged considerably. While traveling from Dayton where he 
had gathered some of his men, he accomplished a stupendous 
task in building a road for the advancing Army through the track- 
less forest and the many almost impassable swamps. This exposure 
resulted in ague and fever among the men. Also, the constant 
danger of Indian attacks made the journey very difficult. After 
many delays, General Hull and his men arrived at their destina- 
tion, Detroit, where they hoped to rest for a few days in the security 
of the Fort. However, General Brock, the British Commander, had 
gathered large forces of British and Indians under the leadership of 
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Chief Tecumseh. These Indians had been promised that, if they 
gave united support against the United States and were victorious, 
they would have their hunting grounds returned to them. The 
British lost no time in attack. 

The surprised Hull became confused and frightened by the 
large number of Indians in the attacking Army. He surrendered 
unconditionally, claiming that the Indians would have been com- 
pletely beyond control the moment the battle began. This surrender 
filled the Nation with indignation. Especially the people of Ohio 
felt humiliation and disgrace. This surrender exposed the entire 
northwestern frontier to the enemy. They needed a new leader, a 
military man who could inspire confidence in these untrained men. 

William Henry Harrison, Secretary of the Northwest Territory 
under St. Clair and now Governor of the Territory of Indiana, 
was such a man. Few men of his day better understood the Indian, 
his ways of warfare, his loyalties and his grievances. 

When the news of Hull’s surrender on August 16th reached 
Cleveland and the surrounding area, there was great consterna- 
tion. Several days later a messenger came riding into Newburgh 
and to the few scattered cabins in Warrensville, claiming,“The 
British and the Indians are making a murderous progress down 
the lake. Flee for your lives!” A large fleet of small boats filled 
with men resembling Indians were headed for Cleveland. The 
Annals of Early Cleveland state that all but three families left the 
threatened village and set out for Newburgh, Warrensville and 
beyond. Some went as far inland as the Chagrin River which they 
found swollen with recent rains and camped on its banks in terror, 
awaiting they knew not what. In Pzoneer Families of Cleveland, we 
read, “On the day of alarm, Samuel Baldwin was away on duty. 
His wife lost no time hitching the horse to a wagon into which 
she piled the straw ticks, a few blankets and what food she had 
on hand. On top she placed her seven children and whipped the 
horse to top speed along the rutted road toward Aurora where 
her parents lived. The trembling mother and children had about 
reached Warrensville where she hoped to rescue Margaret Warren 
and littl Hiram, when a second messenger appeared, this time 
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their friend Samuel Jones, who informed them that the alarm was 
false—that the supposed enemy seen approaching Cleveland were 
wounded and sick men from Hull’s defeated Army.” 
By the twenty-sixth of July, a battalion was moving westward, 
and they established a post on the Huron River (near Milan.) 
Referring to another letter in the Perkins Collection of August 
Ath, addressed to General Wadsworth, we read; 


Honored Sir; 

We have obeyed your orders and are making progress in building 
the road and bridges. Shall soon commence building the first bridges, 
and nothing but death or your orders will prevent our accomplishing 
it. Our men are in high spirits. 

Your humble servant, 
Levi Collier 
Written on the banks of the Black River 


Nothing but these untrained, improvised troops lay between 
our frontier and the British and Indians at Detroit. 

But war or no war, life went on in Warrensville. On the 30th 
of August 1812, the travel-stained, weary Russell caravan made up 
of Jacob and Esther Russell and eighteen kinfolk arrived and took 
possession of the three cabins erected by Elijah and Ralph the 
recent Spring. Jacob and Esther were in their late sixties when 
they made this trek West. Jacob had been a successful miller in 
Windsor Falls, Connecticut and had served as a Revolutionary 
soldier. Many of his large family of fourteen children were married 
and had families of their own. Times had been mighty hard down 
East ever since the British had been molesting American ships. 
As the farmers had gathered with their scant produce at his mill, 
he had listened to endless complaints about the worn-out, stone- 
cluttered fields in Connecticut. Why break one’s back for a mere 
existence, when in the Western Reserve excellent land was to 
be had at a dollar an acre? Hundreds who could sell their eastern 
holdings were going to the Ohio Country. Jacob was convinced 
this was the thing to do in spite of his advanced years. Moreover, 
their son Samuel and his wife Hepsabeth with their five children 
had settled in Aurora. They had hardly started on their long journey 
when word reached them that War had been declared and they 
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were repeatedly advised to turn back unless they wished to be 
massacred by the Indians. But the old warrior had turned his face 
West and with all the fortitude of the pioneer, never looked back. 
It took them ten weeks to reach Warrensville, where three new 
hearths were soon aglow with home-making. Elijah Russell saw 
them settled in their new home and then returned East to get his 
own affairs in shape to move his family to Warrensville the fol- 
lowing Summer. This was the third time he had made the round 
trip from Windsor Falls to these parts within the year. 

Included in this large migration of Russells were Jacob and 
Esther and six of their grown but unmarried children, Ralph, 
Esther, Jerusha, Roxana, Obedience and Rodney. This group 
moved into the double cabin on lot 32, while their married daugh- 
ter, Content, and husband, Nathaniel Risley, and their 12 children 
settled in the cabin on lot 34. Elisha and his wife Esther 
and five daughters lighted their hearth fires in the cabin on 
lot 92. These good and substantial Connecticut families had a last- 
ing influence on the development of the Township. Jerusha was 
almost immediately hired to teach school in the little log structure 
at what is now Miles and East 92nd Street. Here she taught for 
two years until Moses Deming met and won her and carried her 
away to his home in Liverpool, Medina County. 

That same Summer another clearing was cut on lot 41 where 
Fred Williams put up his cabin. His father, William Wheeler 
Williams, who had built the first mill in Newburgh, had bought 
three fine lots from John Kinsman in 1810 and now bequeathed 
this choice property to his eldest son Fredrick, who served the 
new township faithfully until he joined the Mormons in 1840 and 
followed them to Utah. 

At about the same date, Joshua Abbott and his widowed mother, 
who was a cousin of Asa Stiles living on lot 43, arrived. Joshua’s 
father had died down East when the “boy was so small that he 
remembered asking his mother to lift him up so he could look 
on his father’s face for the last time as he lay in his coffin.” From 
the Abbott Family History: as was the custom at twelve, Joshia 
was “bound out” or indentured to learn the tanner’s trade which 
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as a rule included shoemaking. Being an independent, reliant 
youth and thoroughly disliking his stern master, he departed from 
his employer and joined his mother, Dorothy Stiles Abbott living 
in Jaffery, New Hampshire. From that day to her death in War- 
rensville in 1820 he and his mother were never again separated. 
He was her sole support. Joshua was about 22 when he came to 
Warrensville. He was fairly well educated, and by great industry 
and his mother’s unending efforts he acquired a degree of general 
information and knowledge. He was an excellent penman. His 
interests were broad and he had a good memory. A number of 
his letters written in early manhood have come down to his de- 
scendants, and in them his spelling, grammar and vocabulary are 
excellent. 

The lad was penniless when he arrived in Warrensville. His 
mother undoubtedly stayed with her cousins, the Asa Stiles’. Here 
in Warrensville, Joshua proved himself a “jack-of-all-trades” as is 
shown by his carefully kept account books of that period. Besides 
eventually clearing a strip of land on lot 54 and putting up a 
cabin for his mother and himself, he, as the demand arose due to 
the war, tanned leather and cobbled shoes. 

There is no record of a deed granted Joshua, so like thousands 
of others who came to Ohio with neither “purse nor script,” he 
settled on a favorable site and “‘made a betterment’, cleared and 
improved the land and erected a cabin. We can not class him as 
a squatter, for like many others who came penniless, they often 
were allowed “to crop or clear all the land they could in order to 
give them a start.” There was an insatiable demand for laborers, 
and pay was very often made in land instead of money. Again, 
hundreds of settlers who had made a small down-payment on 
their land and were buying with long term credit, often were 
forced to give up their holdings and move farther West to cheap- 
er lands, but legally they could collect for the improvements 
(labor and cabin) they had put on the land. 

Joshua’s mother, Dorothy Stiles Abbott, was born and reared 
under the strictest observance of the Connecticut “Blue Laws.” 
True to her Puritanical heritage and natural disposition she was 
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grave, quiet and little given to speech. She promised little but 
always gave more than could be expected of her. She was greatly 
respected and admired and loved in the little pioneer settlement. 

Another event which occurred in Warrensville that memorable 
year of 1812, was the death of Margaret Warren’s sister, Elizabeth 
Prentiss. This was the first death of an adult in the Township. 
She was laid to rest on the high knoll on lot 43 which Daniel 
and Margaret had selected as a suitable resting place for baby 
Lovisa the previous year. Asa Stiles had bought this lot and set- 
tled on it that summer and he evidently bequeathed the section 
which is now Warrensville West Cemetery, on Lee Road, as a 
gift to the Township. When his deed was transferred to him, 
there was an item of transfer of one and three quarters acres for 
which he was paid two dollars. Tradition claims he gave the land 
for Warrensville West Cemetery, and this undoubtedly was the 
occasion on which it took place. His gift of God’s Acre was now 
made sacred by two burials. Today many of the Warren kinfolk 
rest in the same plot. 

On December 12th, William H. Warren, the second son of 
Margaret and Daniel, was born. The babe had the distinction of 
being the first white child born in Warrensville Township. This 
time Margaret’s mother was present at the “borning.” The life 
story of this babe is intimately connected with this history, for he 
lived to the ripe old age of ninety-four and played an important 
role in Warrensville’s first hundred years. 

By the winter of 1812, it was plainly evident that the only way 
to win the War was to build a fleet that could destroy British 
control on the Lake. Although General Harrison had been reason- 
ably successful with his land campaigns in Ohio, the inhabitants 
were in danger so long as the British Fleet threatened the ports. 
None of our lake ports were equipped for building a fleet—they 
had neither supplies, shipyards, nor skilled labor. All they had 
toward the enterprise was timber, an endless amount of timber. 
Oliver Perry, a young sea captain and naval officer of Rhode Island 
conceived the idea of just how this strife could be ended. In his 
opinion, Lake Erie was the place to deal a death blow to British 
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supremacy in these parts. He requested the War Department to 
send him to perform this colossal task. He made his headquarters 
at Erie where he engaged Noah Brown, a shipwright to build him 
a fleet. They had to send to Philadelphia for carpenters, who due to 
to deep snows were five weeks in reaching their destination. The 
building of Perry’s fleet is a fantastic story of toil and hardship. 
Perry needed ten ships in all; three were built on the Cuyahoga 
River and the rest at Erie, Ohio. 

In Cherry’s Portage Path in a chapter entitled “The Building 
of Perry’s Fleet,” we read, “Three of Perry’s vessels, the Tigress, 
the Tripp and the Portage were built at Old Portage, the north- 
ern end of the carrying place between the Cuyahoga and the Tus- 
carawas Rivers. Here there was a fine growth of timber, especially 
oak and walnut. The building of the vessels was done under the 
supervision of the War Department. Commodore Perry requested 
that small vessels be built, for they were more easily handled and 
more effective in close combat. Brimel Robbins was awarded the 
contract on January 13th, but due to deep snows the actual con- 
struction was not begun until the latter part of March. The trees 
were carefully selected by Captains Rice and Stow and felled and 
milled by Zenas Kelsey. By the latter part of June, the three gun- 
boats were floated down the Cuyahoga to the Lake with instruc- 
tions that when we got to the Pmery (near Peninsula which was 
noted for its tall, straight pines) we lay up and furnish each boat 
with mast and spars. At that time I came upon a porcupine which 
we put aboard the Portage. This animal was looked upon with 
such curiosity for its courage and strange weapons of defense, that 
the crew voted the boat be renamed the ‘‘Porcupine.”’ 

On reaching Cleveland the gunboats were examined by many, 
and the general opinion was that they were just the kind that 
were needed. Good oak growing along the Cuyahoga which went 
into these three boats helped whip the British in the memorable 
Battle of Lake Erie. Commodore Perry had brought the other seven 
boats of his fleet to the mouth of the Cuyahoga where they were 
to be provisioned. He now manned the gunboats with men who 
had been in training since early in March. 
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It is claimed that Daniel Warren and James Prentiss, Jr. made 
the brick and built the ovens and cooking-places on these three 
boats which were built on the Cuyahoga River. He often in later 
years spoke of the wonder of seeing these fine, sturdy vessels emerge 
from great oaks which stood in the forest in March and floated 
down the River in June; how they were wrought into keel and 
bow and held secure by great wooden pegs or “tree nails”, while 
each seam was calked with lead. 

The Chrisfield Johnson History of Cuyahoga states that they were 
bringing these three gunboats down the Cuyahoga on June 19th 
when the British Fleet appeared off the coast heading for the 
mouth of the River. The remnant of the Militia in these parts 
was called out. There was but one small piece of artillery in the 
village and that was unmounted. The ever resourceful Judge 
Kingsbury took the rear wheels off his wagon and mounted the 
little cannon thereon. It was soon dragged into position where 
it could pour its volleys into the enemy ranks if they attempted a 
landing. Our vessels, the three gunboats as yet unmanned and 
unarmed, were quickly moved several miles up the Cuyahoga. 

The village was under great tension. A great calm ensued 
which marooned the enemy fleet about a mile and a half off- 
shore. This was followed by a terrific storm which soon drove the 
vessels before it and out of sight. 

On the eighth of August, Commodore Perry brought his com- 
pleted and manned fleet to Cleveland for provisions. This was a 
great event for the village. Everyone for miles around had gone 
down to see the fleet which was at last to set them free from the 
British dominance. Little Diana Kingsbury, then but eight, ac- 
companied by her distinguished father, was among the throng 
and although she lived to be eighty-seven, she never forgot meet- 
ing the tall, handsome Commodore Perry on whose young should- 
ers rested the fortunes of our Country. 

On the 10th of September, while Levi Johnson was erecting 
the much needed Court House at the northwest corner of the 
Public Square, the men heard a great noise in the West as of 
thunder, when suddenly Levi exclaimed, ‘“‘Three cheers for Perry! 
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If his fleet wins, the Lake will be free from the British!” The 
work on the modest frame hall of justice ended abruptly for the 
afternoon. Then came a time when only the sound of heavy cannon 
was heard. All assembled and listened. ‘““The heavy guns were 
Perry’s. We must have won!” Even out in Warrensville the guns 
told the story. Few slept that night. On the morrow the welcome 
news was brought to the settlements. Great was the rejoicing 
throughout Ohio, throughout the Land. For the first time in 
history Great Britain surrendered her fleet. This battle of Lake 
Erie by no means ended the War, but it was the great decisive 
blow which turned the tide toward victory. It was not until De- 
cember 14th, 1814, that peace was declared. 

The early settlers here in Warrensville who had barely under- 
taken the clearing of the land and had but a few acres under crude 
cultivation, suffered terribly from food shortages. The army also 
was in dire need of supplies. Among the Perkins Letters we find 
much which throws light on the situation; “October 1813, General 
Wadsworth, My men come to me with heavy complaints— 
we have no flour, no potatoes. I would be glad Sir if you could 
give me an order for a few bushels of potatoes if there are any to 
be had and oblige your humble servant, David Peck.” While 
from our own Warrensville came this letter dated March 30th, 
1814, to General Perkins.‘Dear Sir; As I agreed to make boots for 
$9 as I assured General Wadsworth, I am sending all I have. I am 
sorry I am unable to make more but cattle are so scarce in these 
parts that it is impossible to come upon leather. I am with great 
esteem, William Sickel.” 

While the tension caused by the War was at its height in 
June 1813, the fleet was not yet assembled or armed, food sup- 
plies were at their lowest ebb, there was no leather to be had for 
boots, even for the soldiers at the front, but life in the tiny settle- 
ment went on somehow. In the early hand-recorded statistics of 
Cuyahoga County, we find that “Sally Prentiss of Warrensville 
Township was joined in holy wedlock to Horatio Perry of Cleve- 
land on June 10, 1813, by Reverend Thomas Barr of Euclid (East 
Cleveland Presbyterian Church.) We are told that weddings 
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among the early pioneers were simple but dignified affairs. No 
formal invitations were extended but all the friends and neighbors 
for miles around attended and were made most welcome. 

This was the first wedding in the little settlement and one to 
be long remembered, for descendants of that happy couple still 
cherish fragments of information about the ceremony as well as 
bits of frontier finery worn on the occasion. Sally was but sixteen 
on her nuptial day. She was very fair and blue-eyed. They claim 
that by the combined efforts of the nimble fingers of Sally, her 
sister, Margaret Warren and her mother, “they spun and wove 
her a wedding gown as blue as her eyes.”” It was made in the 
simple mode worn at the frontier—a full skirt and severely plain 
bodice. 

Horatio, then just 23, was the youngest son of Judge Nathan 
Perry. The Perry family were originally from Waterbury, Con- 
necticut, where Nathan Perry had helped win the War of the 
Rebellion. Later he had come to the Western Reserve with Moses 
Cleveland’s surveying party, serving in the commissary depart- 
ment. They moved to Cleveland in 1806 where, due to Nathan 
Perry’s keen sense of land values, probably learned during the 
survey, he made some very clever purchases in and about Cleve- 
land. The old Perry home farm extended from Lake Erie to Kins- 
man Road at what is now East 22nd Street. When Cuyahoga 
County was organized in 1810, he was appointed one of its judges. 
He was a highly esteemed citizen. His sons followed in their 
father’s footsteps and ably served the community. Horatio was 
appointed as one of that highly important and carefully selected 
jury at the trial of John O’Mic, in 1812, the preceding June. 

Outside the double log cabin of the James Prentiss family 
long tables were erected consisting of rough planks supported on 
trestles on which there was spread whatever they could glean from 
forest, stream and field. Remember it was War time! The simple 
forms of merrymaking extended throughout the day and late into 
the night. There was no dancing, for Samuel Jones was probably 
up in Detroit with General Harrison’s Army, and his beloved 
fiddle had been silent for over a year. 
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The newly wedded couple left for Cleveland late that night 
where Horatio had provided a home for his bride on the wide 
acres of the Perry farm. 

In spite of the War several families settled in Warrensville 
that June. The Benjamin Thorps were the first. Benjamin and his 
family had been in Newburgh with his relatives, the Joel Thorps, 
but he had purchased from Ephraim Root of the Connecticut 
Land Company before coming to Ohio lot 62 in Warrensville. 
He came with his bride, Catherine Johnson, and put up his cabin 
and made his clearing. With the Thorps came William Sickel, a 
bother-in-law. He was a skilled shoemaker. William Sickel was 
unmarried at the time and erected a cabin on the Thorp holding 
(lot 62). William later married Abigail Seeley Le Ruh in 1826. 
(Information from Mrs. Raymond Mancha of Pittsburgh, a descen- 
dant of Benjamin Thorp.) 

Soon the ax was heard cutting a small clearing on lot 12 when 
Riley Honey put up his cabin. He came without purse or script 
or wife and made his “betterment.” His family had come to the 
Western Reserve in 1797 and settled in the unbroken wilderness 
of Burton township. Here with only Indians for neighbors, Riley 
Honey is said to have been the first white child born and reared 
in the Reserve. The Indian Chief and his people living in those 
parts took a great liking to the “white papoose” whom they taught 
many secrets of the forest, for according to the Shaker records 
(Prescott Character Sketches), “none could wield an ax in the tangled 
forest timber in clearing off the land, or put up a cabin, or boil 
down sugar water, bring down raccoons or scent wild honey like 
Riley Honey! The hardships of his early training—doing without 
every comfort and convenience since birth, made him an example 
of the hardy pioneer.” 

Chester Risley, of East Hartford, Connecticut, a brother of 
Nathaniel Risley, the husband of Content Russell, came that 
same summer with his wife, Clarissa, and daughter, Lucinda, and 
“squatted” on lot 12. He was a shoemaker by trade and was also 
a skilled farmer. They lived on lot 12 until they joined the Shakers 
in 1822. 
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On July 12th of that eventful year a petition was drawn up 
by Daniel Warren, James Prentiss, Sr., Asa Stiles, Jacob Russell, 
Robert and James Prentiss, Jr., Elisha Russell, Peleg Brown, Elias 
Lee and Andrew MclIlrawth and others that the ‘Petitioners are 
desirous that a road be laid out beginning at the State Road 
(Kinsman Road) in Warrensville on the line between lots 82 and 
83 and run north .. . through the Elias Lee property to Andrew 
Mcllrawth’s.” This petition was laid before the Board of Com- 
missioners of Cuyahoga County on the 24th day of August, 1813. 
Daniel Warren, Asa Dille, and Elisha Russell were appointed as 
a committee to investigate and make returns to the County 
commissioners. 

On the 28th day of October the committee reported that the 
road as above stated would extend for six and a half miles, and 
six poles and should be used as a public highway. The report 
was signed by Daniel Warren. Work was started immediately. 
This was the old surveyors’ trail cut through Warrensville Town- 
ship in 1796 and was now “legally widened to 60 feet with all 
underbrush and trees removed therefrom.” This road as it ap- 
proached the Cleveland and Buffalo road (Euclid Avenue) passed 
directly through Elias Lee’s property and, as was then the custom, 
the road was named Lee Road after the chief land donor to the 
enterprise. Thus the tiny mud lane on which the Russells, Asa 
Stiles, Peleg Brown, Joshua Abbott and Benjamin Thorp had put 
up their cabins was now a public highway. 

The last family to trek into Warrensville that summer was 
the Elijah Russells who arrived on August 31, just ten days before 
Perry’s immortal victory on Lake Erie. Like others of the large 
Russell family, this eldest son of Jacob Russell had been a native 
of Windsor, Connecticut, but had within the year migrated to 
Rodman, New York, and thence on to Warrensville. Elijah’s 
wife, Esther, their seven daughters, Melinda, Eunice, Esther, Ade- 
line, Caroline, Emeline and Elizabeth and son Marcus started out 
in a flat-boat from Rodman in the terrible heat of the summer. 
This was not the kind of flat-boat commonly used by the early 
pioneers on the Ohio River, but was more like a flat-bottomed, 
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over-sized row boat, equipped with both oars and a long steering 
pole. With the aid of a boatman the Elijah Russells embarked on 
the Sandy River. They took with them but the barest necessities 
in clothing, food and utensils. The current carried them down the 
river and they had to employ careful steering and constant watch 
for “‘sawyers”—dead tree trunks with one end sunken in the river 
bottom and the other bobbing up and down with the current. 
These “sawyers” were deadly enemies to the small boats. At dusk 
they tied up toa tree along the bank; all got out, gathered fuel 
for their campfire and cooked and ate their scant supper. Then, 
each wrapped in a blanket for the night, they slept under the 
stars until the first streak of dawn, when, after a fragment of break- 
fast they were again on their way. 

When they reached the vast rolling waters of Lake Ontario 
they stayed close to the shore because storms often arose suddenly 
on the Lakes, and small craft had to quickly seek harbor. Even 
on pleasant days along shore the waves rolled so high that the 
passengers and their equipment often were soaked and from the 
bright sun and reflection on the water, they became blistered and 
sun-burned to a dangerous degree. They passed the American 
shipyards at Sackett Harbor and Oswego which were idle due to 
the War. As they neared the western end of Lake Ontario they 
had a very difficult time negotiating the 330-foot rise around 
Niagara Falls. Much of the way their boat had to be “carried” on 
wheels to get from stream to waterway. In some regions the boat 
had to be “‘codelled’’, i.e., pulled up-stream against the current. 
This was a most difficult task especially with a boat so heavily 
laden. 

When they reached Lake Erie they were in great danger, for 
the lake was still in British hands. They knew there were at least 
eight British Men-of- War somewhere in hiding—but where? 
With the utmost of caution they hugged the southern shore until 
they reached Cleveland. The oldest of these Russell children, 
Melinda, was but eight at this time, but so harrowing was this 
whole trip that years later she recalled every detail of this hazard- 
ous journey. She recollected coming into Cleveland where there 
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were no docks or harbor and that in order to land they had to 
pull themselves up the steep banks by holding onto the scrub- 
oaks which lined the shores. They sought shelter for the night at 
Lorenzo Carter’s tavern, the only frame building within sight. It 
is claimed the whole family were so blistered and burned and 
mosquito-bitten that they suffered for days. The following day 
they walked to Warrensville where their grandparents, the Jacob 
Russells, dwelt in the cabin in the deep forest. Here they stayed 
for a time, for the youngest daughter, Elizabeth, who had been 
sick all the way, died three days after their arrival. 

Most of the men on the scattered clearings in Warrensville 
must have been employed with war duties, for the records state 
that Elijah was compelled to build his own cabin and that before 
he got the floor puncheons down, he and several of his children 
“came down with the chills and fever and’that for weeks he was 
wholly unable to complete the cabin.” His wife Lydia Hyde, who 
was a well educated, exceedingly beautiful woman who could have 
graced any social gathering, finally succeeded in getting the floor 
boards down, but it was weeks before the cabin had a door or 
window-covering to keep out the November blasts and snows and 
the wild animal intruders which molested them.” 

The same Annals of the Early Settlers (v.4) tell us that the Elijah 
Russells found that food was mighty scarce in Warrensville due to 
the war. The pioneers had been called from their clearings and what 
little was raised had to be shared with Harrison’s army and Perry’s 
fleet. The mills in these parts had ceased functioning; white flour 
was almost unobtainable; the little that was shipped in was moldy 
and wholly unfit to eat; and the price was simply prohibitive! 
The old stump mortar was again pressed into use, and the coarse 
cornmeal made by the first settlers was considered a luxury. The 
story is told with great pathos how the Russell family cow they 
had just purchased on credit died from lack of proper food, and 
how hungry these malaria-stricken newcomers were that first 
winter. Then followed a day when Elijah took a hand-sled and set 
out on foot for Aurora where he had heard there was a bushel of 
wheat to be had at $3.50. While there he purchased a much need- 
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ed iron pot. These were very scarce in these parts. On his return 
he spied a bee-tree and soon filled the iron pot with honey which 
seemed an omen of better times! To give some idea of the density 
of the forest in Warrensville at this time we again turn to Melin- 
da Russell’s memoirs; “In the winter of 1814 father’s sister Jerusha 
Russell started to return home before candlelight from Rodolphus 
Edward’s where she had been spinning. By way of the roads it 
was a distance of over four miles but by cutting through the 
woods it was only two and a half. A light snow had begun to 
fall, and in no time the footpath was completely obliterated. She 
soon realized she had lost her way. As night settled down it was 
pitch black among the great trees, and since it became increasingly 
colder she realized she must keep moving about or she would 
freeze to death. All night she groped about the woods, and even 
after daylight filtered in among the bare trees she could not find 
her way home. Finally toward the second evening she was rescued 
by a searching party. Her feet were badly frozen and she was so 
chilled that she was sick for a long time afterwards.” 

There is many a harrowing tale told of settlers getting lost in 
the forest of Warrensville and the surrounding townships which 
were still unbroken by the settler’s axe. Mrs. Thorp went to fetch 
home her cow and lost her way. Night settled down, she was 
unable to see her hand before her eyes, and being exhausted from 
walking in circles, she lay down close to the cow in order to keep 
warm. She was rescued by a party the following morning. There 
are pathetic stories of children in these parts “getting lost when 
going visiting to the next cabin” (half a mile distant). 

Few changes took place in Warrensville during 1814 and 15. 
The settlers gradually widened their clearings—a few acres a year. 
Many of the men were still away serving their country in sundry 
ways. Joel Thorp who had enlisted with a Newburgh company 
of Sharpshooters had been killed at the battle of Lundy Lane. 
Several others had died in camp of fever. Every little cabin was 
still under the shadow of war. After Perry’s great victory on Lake 
Erie, General Harrison defeated General Proctor on the Thames 
river in Ontario. It was in the battle of the Thames that the great 
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Chief Tecumseh was killed, ending for all time the threat of an 
Indian confederacy in Ohio. The tide of war now drifted to Lake 
Ontario where on January 1, 1814,the settlers of these parts were 
alarmed to learn that Buffalo had been burned by the British and 
that Fort Niagara was again in the hands of the enemy. 

It was not until December 24, 1814, that peace was finally 
brought about between Great Britain and the United States by 
means of the Treaty of Ghent. Our country had won its second 
wart with Great Britain but the price was staggering! The young 
nation was greatly in debt! New England and especially the coast 
towns of Connecticut had again been raided, sacked and burned. 
The overwhelming British fleet had held our ships in harbor 
where they were bottled up, inactive, and rotted. Our foreign 
trade was ruined and New England traders were bankrupt. 

Of the great expense of the War, Ohio, now the 17th state of 
the Union, bravely bore her share—the government had been 
compelled to levy heavy taxes. However, the general effect of the 
war was beneficial to Ohio. It was the turning period of her de- 
velopment. Soldiers who had come to participate in the conflict 
either remained and settled within her borders or returned to 
their stony, unfertile acres only to urge others to join them in 
making an exodus to the Ohio country. Within the next few 
years whole sections of the east became infected with the “Ohio 
fever.” 

As the first fruits of this western influx, in the fall of 1815, the 
Moses Warren family arrived in Warrensville. This was the Moses 
Warren we have met before when he accompanied the Daniel 
Warrens and Sally Warren Duty and children from Acworth, 
New Hampshire to Painesville, Ohio in 1808. There are several 
misleading stories that this Moses Warren who settled in War- 
rensville in 1815 was the same Moses Warren who was a member 
of General Cleaveland’s surveying party of 1796. This is not the 
case however, as the Warren Genealogy at the Western Reserve 
Historical Library will show. The surveyor was born in Lyme, 
Connecticut, in 1760, married Mahitable Raymond of New London, 
never served in the American Revolution. Although Warren, Ohio, 
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is named after him, he never returned to the Western Reserve after 
completing the survey. Daniel’s father was born in Westboro, 
Massachusetts, in 1760, married Priscilla Nourse of Northborand, 
Massachusetts, served in both the Maine and New Hampshire 
militia during the American Revolution, and came to Warrensville 
Township in 1815 where he spent the remainder of his long and 
useful life. From the private papers, Warren Family Bible and 
D.A.R. records of Moses Warren’s direct descendants we glean 
that Moses was but 16 when he enlisted in the service of his 
country under General Gates at Saratoga. He served with Daniel 
Nourse of Westboro through whom Moses met Priscilla Nourse, 
Daniel’s sister. They were married at the close of the war and in 
1782 moved to Acworth where Priscilla’s brother resided. Here 
they had quite a large farm about a mile east of the Village Green 
where they lived until they migrated to Warrensville. 

Moses had been a successful farmer and a highly respected 
citizen. They and their nine children were members “in good 
standing” of the Congregational Church in Acworth where the 
children are registered on the baptismal roll. About 1813 an epi- 
demic carried away three of the Warren daughters. Persis who was 
23, Chloe then 19 and Lovisa just 16. This brought a staggering 
grief to the family. The parents longed to see their children who 
had gone to the Ohio country. Why should families be so torn 
asunder? Moreover, taxes had become a veritable burden since the 
close of the war! It was exceedingly hard to raise cash enough to 
pay them. Money in the east was very scarce and what there was 
was almost worthless. They sold the farm and prepared to go 
west like hundreds of other families smitten with the Ohio Fever. 

Again referring to the Family Records we find that “Moses 
Warren was a man of fair means for his time... He had received 
$600 in cash from the settlement of his father’s estate.” This was 
indeed a goodly sum of money at that date. They made the trek 
from Acworth “in two large wagons drawn by four good horses 
and a yoke of oxen—bringing most of their household furnish- 
ings with them.” There were but four Warren children left to 
take the journey, four were left behind in the village Churchyard; 
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Sally, their oldest daughter, was living in Ashtabula, and Daniel 
was about to organize legally the new Township which bore his 
name. The four who came were Priscilla then 22, Ann just 13, 
Moses, Jr., 12 and William going on four. Moses, Sr. was then 
55 but, hardened by the outdoor life of soldier and farmer, was 
hale and hardy and still extremely active. 

As soon as Daniel and Margaret received the Bed word that 
the Moses Warrens had sold their Acworth holdings and were 
planning to move to Warrensville, they enlarged their home by 
adding another full cabin with a half-story loft which they equip- 
ped with ample built-in beds for the six guests. Daniel also added 
a lean-to to the original cabin for a wash-house and storage space, 
for the little family was rapidly increasing, and Margaret needed 
certain conveniences. In the fall of 1814, a third son, Moses Nourse, 
had been added and now shortly before the grandparents arrived, 
James Nourse became the fourth son of this household. 

The Moses Warrens stayed in the new cabin Daniel had just 
completed for a time until they chose the location for their future 
home. The land records show they selected the western half of 
lot 54 plus a strip of the adjoining lot 53—154 acres in all, for 
which he received his deed from Gains Pease in 1816 for which 
he paid $456. There was an excellent spring and a ready flowing 
stream on this fine wooded lot on Kinsman road at what is now 
the southeast corner at the intersection of Ingleside road. Here 
the men of Warrensville put up a cabin for the newcomers where 
they lived until they built the first framed house in the Town- 
ship in 1817, the following year. 

That year, having just won the second war with Great Britain, 
the people of Warrensville held their first local celebration of In- 
dependence Day since 1812 when there were only the Daniel 
Warrens and the James Prentisses living in the township. Inde- 
pendence Day was the only true and significant holiday of the 
American people at that time. It was the birthday of the Nation! 
It was a day of genuine rejoicing, the day of a victory which se- 
cured for them freedom and liberty. Christmas had but little or no 
significance to the New Englanders of Puritan ancestry, but Inde- 
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pendence Day of 1776 was still fresh in the memory of many and 
could not be neglected. John Quincy Adams’ eloquent words 
concerning the great event were still quoted, “From the day of 
this Declaration the people of North America were no longer the 
fragment of a far distant empire... They are now a Nation, 
asserting its own right and maintaining by war, its own existence. 
A Nation was born that day!” 

The Annals of the Early Settlers claim this greatest event of the 
year was planned wecks in advance. Everyone saw to it that the 
hoeing of his corn was done. As the day approached a committee 
was appointed. This group of men and boys had erected a great 
bower over a long row of slab-tables put up in the Warren clear- 
ing; benches for all were provided. The night before, the bower 
was decked with fresh green boughs and hemlock branches. A tall 
“liberty pole” had been brought from the forest from which float- 
ed a flag improvised by the women, (the standard flag had not 
yet been decided upon.) At the first streaks of light, several mam- 
moth trees were felled, the crashing of which gave the effect of a 
cannon announcing the dawn of Independence Day. The tiny 
settlement was immediately astir! To improvised willow fifes and 
crude home-fashioned drums every man and boy in Warrensville 
marched, led by Veterans, Prentiss and Moses Warren. All joined 
in singing “America” — all four stanzas. Then followed the read- 
ing of the Declaration of Independence by Daniel Warren. The 
Annals state, ‘““Even seventy years later I can see those pioneers 
coming into the clearing for such a celebration as we know not 
today! Every heart was fired with patriotism and a sincere desire 
to do justice to a day which had given birth to our national liberty! 
Men, women and countless children, the Prentisses, the Russells, 
the Warrens, the Hubbells, the Abbotts, the Thorps, the Sickels, 
the Honeys and the Risleys—all brought their baskets laden with 
the best their larders had to offer. The decorations were roasted 
wild turkeys. The tables were laden with rye, ‘injun’ and corn 
breads and whatever vegetables the season offered. The drinks 
were rye-coffee, herb tea, egg-nog and toddy. All the grown-ups 
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got a bit mellow; it was one of the privileges of the Great Day— 
Independence Day”. 

The time had now come for the settlers of Warrensville to lift 
their eyes from the clod; they had been consumed by hacking 
away at their arch-enemy, the forest, and exerting every effort to 
help win a second war with Great Britain. They now realized 
their children needed more than bread alone! A school was sorely 
needed. What keenly awakened them to this need was the fact 
that Joshua Abbott and his mother had opened their cabin to 
children living within a mile, where on certain days of the week, 
he taught them a few of the fundamentals of the 3 R’s. The 
Abbott Family History claims that Joshua “had a real flair for 
teaching—that keeping neat columns of figures and perfect pen- 
manship were far more to his liking than tanning hides or cob- 
bling shoes.” It is claimed that the ingenious Joshua chopped out 
and neatly smoothed blocks of wood a foot square on which he 
printed the alphabet on one side and numbers on the other. These 
were passed from child to child to study and memorize. 

Although the Ordinance of 1787 declared that “religion, mor- 
ality and knowledge being essential to good government and the 
happiness of mankind, schools and the means of education should 
be encouraged,” there was no provision made for schools by the 
Connecticut Land Company. That company was purely a speculat- 
ive organization, and no land was donated for education. Due to 
this serious oversight, Congress appropriated 8742 square miles 
of school lands in Tuscarawas and Holmes Counties in 1807 to be 
sold for schools in the Western Reserve. This amount was later 
increased, but it was not until the early 1830’s that any benefit 
was derived therefrom. Then common or public schools were 
established throughout Ohio. In the meantime subscription schools 
were established in the Western Reserve which were built and 
supported by private subscription. 

Out of the fifteen families then living in the entire township, 
there were twenty eight children between the ages of six and twelve 
ripe for schooling. There was a meeting of all the fathers held at 
the cabin of the Daniel Warrens where every homesteader was 
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present, for these good New England Yankees were ambitious 
for their youth. It was unanimously decided to “raise a log school 
house” (18 x 20 feet). But where? Since all the (homesteads) 
clearings clustered along Kinsman and Lee Roads, Asa Stiles, who 
owned lot 43 at the east corner of those intersecting roads, offered 
to have this necessary temple of learning put up on his land. His 
generous offer was accepted. Almost immediately a goodly space 
was cleared at what is now 16639 Kinsman Road. 


There was no building fund raised for the purpose, the men 
gathered as for a cabin-raising and with their sharp axes, strong 
arms and sturdy oxen had their temple of learning ready within 
a week. Daniel Warren, who by this time had become an expert 
cabin-builder, especially noted for his exactly-fitted corner saddles 
and notches and his fire-proof chimneys, was asked to supervise 
the job. With four sons who would be educated in this important 
institution, Daniel made the little place as snug, fire-proof and 
comfortable as possible with the material and tools at hand. They 
selected great straight logs of oak 14 inches in diameter. This log 
structure differed in several respects from the ordinary cabin. In 
the first place it was somewhat larger—20 x 18 feet. A larger fire- 
place was necessary—one which would take a six to an eight foot 
log, therefore the door must be cut to greater dimensions. But 
the principal thing was to give the place ample light! This was 
the problem with log building—due to the dark wall, log ceilings 
and tiny windows they were constantly drenched in gloom. To 
overcome this they chiseled four small windows into each side 
wall. These tiny openings were cased and fitted with small panes 
of glass which was very expensive. These windows were placed 
up high for several reasons, but chiefly because shelves were fast- 
ened beneath them against the walls, which served as desks, before 
which were crude slab-benches made of split logs adzed down to 
some degree of smoothness “as an assurance against slivers and 
tears in homespun pants.” It is claimed that the chief reason for 
placing the windows high was so that the children could not look 
out and be distracted by the passing panorama of cloud, bird and 
squirrel, the on-coming tempest or snowstorm. The school-master’s 
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desk was also a crude plank contraption placed in the center of 
the room, where the pupils sat facing the walls, with their backs 
to the teacher. When called upon to recite, the pupil arose and 
turned about to face the teacher. 

Books were mighty scarce in Warrensville at that time, so 
Joshua Abbott contributed his wooden “horn books” until paper 
and slates were available. On the master’s desk were a holder filled 
with quills sharpened by and belonging to him, a sand-sifter or blot- 
ter, a pot of homemade ink concocted from oak bark and copperas 
and a few books, as well as the proverbial “hickory stick” for the 
lad who was more interested in playing pranks than in “larnin’.” 
Behind the master’s desk (this throne of discipline and knowledge) 
was a large stone and clay fireplace securely constructed by Daniel 
Warren and James Prentiss. It is claimed it took six to eight 
foot logs dragged across the puncheon floor by hand sled. Here 
during the long cold winters, on the near side of the master the 
pupils roasted, while those in the far corners shivered from cold. 

The first master of this Warrensville temple of learning was 
William Addison. We do not know too much about his education 
and qualifications, but we do know he was ambitious and had 
aspired to getting an education beyond the 3 R’s, mental equip- 
ment of most men at the frontier. William Addison’s singing 
book and several other of the precious volumes used in that first 
Warrensville school are in the Library of the Western Reserve 
Historical Society. Moreover, we know that his lot was not an 
easy one considering the terms of the contract he made with the 
Warrensville fathers. It reads: 


‘Articles of agreement made and entered into by William Addison on 
the one part and the undersigned on the other; that the undersigned 
do agree to hire the said William Addison for the sum of $10 per month 
to be paid in money, corn or wheat at the market price, whenever such 
time may be that the school doth end (depends on season). He is to 
make the house comfortable for the school taught therein, and to fur- 
nish more benches as needed, quills and firewood enough. The said 
William Addison is to keep school six hours in each of the six work- 
ing days and is to keep order in said school.” 

(Signed) Elijah Russell, Moses Warren, Daniel Warren, Jacob Russell 
and Elisha Russell, Oct. 1, 1816. 
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As was the custom in those early days, only the boys attended 
the “regular or winter term” the length of which was determined 
by the weather and when the boys could be spared from planting, 
plowing, brush-burning and rail-splitting. This first school roster 
consisted of Hiram and Moses Warren, Jr., Amos, Hiram and 
Wilbur Stiles; Peleg Brown; Nathaniel and Hart Risley; David 
Benjamin; Hiram and Ephriam Hubbell and five others. This was 
not a public school such as we have today, for there were no 
school taxes as yet. It was a subscription school where the parents 
paid a certain stipulated tuition to the master for each member of 
his family enrolled. As stated in the contract, this amount was 
usually paid in kind (in provisions) and often in room and keep, 
for the school teacher usually boarded out among the families of 
his pupils. 

William Addison remained as master of this first school for 
five years, after which he married and settled down on a lot where 
he cleared a farm and raised a family. He became the father of 
Hiram M. Addison, widely known as time went on as “Father 
Addison” for his many philanthropic achievements. Ansel Young 
succeeded William Addison, and then Azial Aldrich took over this 
important position and remained during the 14 years this humble 
log structure served the youth of the Township. 

And what of the education of the girls of Warrensville in the 
meantime? Although the education of girls among the pioneers 
of Ohio was looked upon as almost unnecessary, since her God- 
decreed job in life was getting married and raising a family, “so 
why not stick to the necessary training and let the frills alone,” 
the substantial New Englanders who had settled in these parts 
had a different attitude toward the upbringing of their daughters. 
To them the 3 R’s were just as essential as learning to spin, weave 
cook, sew and keep house. The Warren and Prentiss women, the 
Russell wives, Hannah Stiles and Dotothy Abbott, all had the aver- 
age amount of schooling that New England offered in that day. 
They now saw to it that their daughters should have the same 
advantages. For four months, beginning in May, the little log 


> 


school house ran a session for the girls, Hannah Stiles, the eldest 
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daughter of Asa and Hannah, was the first schoolmistress. Natur- 
ally her pay was less—only $6 per month, but even that was 
considered a goodly sum in 1816! It is interesting to note in Me/- 
inda Russell’s Memories that “the teachers in the first Warrens- 
ville school, starting with Hannah Stiles and her successors, lived 
at our home part of each year while the school was in session” — 
this was part of their pay “to be boarded out at the home of their 
pupils.” Although both of these first school-marms were daughters 
of well-established families in the township, they accepted what 
was offered. Food was still scarce and expensive, and this item was 
worth a good deal to these ambitious young ladies, out paving 
the way for the independent women of today. 

When Hannah Stiles married two years later, Leora Hubbell, 
daughter of another pioneer family in the settlement, taught the 
girls of Warrensville for several terms, after which Mary Stillman 
took over this honorable duty. 

Although there are no records left of the first religious services 
held in the Township, it is tradition that these New Englanders 
“who had been church members of good standing in their respect- 
ive native towns and villages down east, now held some sort of 
prayer meeting and song service in the little log school house.” 
We learn from the early annals of the Shakers (1821) “the wives 
of Elisha, Elijah and Ralph Russell had excellent singing voices 
trained in the choirs of their Connecticut church.” In Rev. Joseph 
Badger’s Autobiography we read how the pioneer men, and es- 
pecially the women, were starved for spiritual food and how eager- 
ly they welcomed every crumb of truth he brought them. Un- 
doubtedly Daniel and Moses Warren and Joshia Abbott read from 
a Book of Sermons at these gatherings. Nathaniel Doan held such 
a “lay service” weekly at his Tavern at Doan’s Corners until a 
church was established. These pioneers had a great love for song 
and sang with lustiness, and abandonment; this was food to their 
hungry souls. Their tunes and psalms were pitched with the 
school master’s tuning fork. It is interesting to note that tradition 
claims that although the school was heated in winter time for the 
school children, the little building was never heated for the lay 
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religious services. Was this a relic of Puritanism? It has been re- 
peatedly told the writer that children were allowed to bake pota- 
toes which they carried as hot as was bearable in their mittened 
hands to keep them warm during meeting. Heated bricks and jugs 
of hot water were permitted the children for the same purpose, 
but enjoying a blazing fire at meeting on the Lord’s Day just was 
not permissible. Judge Warren used Watt’s Psalms and Hymns 
and read a sermon, Moses Warren offered a prayer, and the Rus- 
sell wives led the singing. 


It was a characteristic feature throughout the Western Reserve 
as it was being settled by New Englanders, that as soon as the 
barest material needs were met, the church and the school were 
immediate considerations. First came the missionaries, Rev. Joseph 
Badger, who stimulated a spiritual hunger and thirst among these 
good people, but his territory was so large that he was unable to 
administer freely to their wants. It is claimed that between 1800 
and 1805 Joseph Badger visited every cabin in the Western Reserve. 
It was largely through his influence that by 1816 there were 18 
groups of settlers in various parts of the Reserve who were hold- 
ing some sort of religious service wholly “without the benefit of 
clergy” in the homes or log schools. These were the embryos of 
the many fine churches to follow. 


Important civic developments were taking place at this time. 
The Capital of Ohio was moved from Chillicothe to a more cen- 
tral location, Columbus. This shortened the trek of the legislators 
and judges from these parts some 30 miles but the roads were still 
mere trails. The Ohio legislature granted a Charter of Incorpor- 
ation to the village of Cleveland which now boasted 38 dwellings 
and small businesses. That same year Newburgh was incorporated 
into a township which separated it and its prominent citizens 
from the Village of Cleveland. Cleveland thereby lost many of its 
first settlers, such as Judge Kingsbury, Rodolphus Edwards, Job 
Stiles and others who now lived outside the corporate limits of 
Cleveland. James Kingsbury, Charles Miles and other familiar 
names appeared on the first roster. 
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Agreeable to an order of the Court of Common Pleas of Cuya- 
hoga County the legal voters of the township of Warrensville met 
and organized that fall. The meeting was held at the cabin of 
Joshua Abbott on November 7th, and Daniel Warren was appoint- 
ed chairman of the meeting. According to the records of that 
important occasion, James Prentiss, Sr., Peleg Brown and William 
Sickel were elected Judges of the Election and were elected as 
Trustees of the Township for the ensuing year. Fredrick G. Wil- 
liams was elected Clerk; Joshia Abbott, Treasurer; and Daniel 
Warren, Sr., and Samuel Prentiss were made Poor-Masters; Ben- 
jamin Thorp and Riley Abraham Honey became Fence-Viewers. 

The commission of Daniel Warren was dated January 6th, 
1817, and was signed by Gov. Thomas Worthington. At this first 
election every eligible voter present was elected to office except 
James Johnson and Humphrey Nichols. It is said that men did 
not seek office in those pioneer days but that the office sought 
them. So great was their sense of duty toward their small com- 
munity, toward their State and toward their Nation, that they 
served in any capacity necessity created. We can not help wonder- 
ing what the duties of the “fence-viewers” were in Warrensville 
in 1816. In that day fences served a real and vital function for 
with the great forest still inhabited by deer, elk and other wild 
creatures, fences kept these molesting animals from the scant crops. 
Again, some swine had been brought into the township and these 
were often allowed to root or forage for themselves in the forest 
and could be very destructive if the fields were not fenced. There 
probably was no mote effective means of avoiding disputes and 
legal action than by keeping the fences in order! It was of utmost 
importance as the fields widened into farms. 

Nor can we help but wonder what were the duties of the 
“poor-master.” Back in the day when there were no public insti- 
tutions supported. by taxes (when as yet there were no taxes) the 
problem of dependents created by old age or sickness in a com- 
munity was of serious importance. It was the age when labor and 
industry were looked upon as vital. If a family came into a com- 
munity with shiftless habits, not showing sufficient interest in 
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establishing a homestead, they were usually asked to move on! 
This happened repeatedly in the Ohio country. Often a family 
came without “script or purse” —a family without the bare neces- 
sities of life, but if they showed a willingness to clear land and 
plant crops, they could gradually acquire property and get ahead 
and become respected for their thrift and the success that had 
crowned their labors. It was up to our “‘masters of the poor” to 
keep a guiding hand over such cases. Again, in case of prolonged 
illness or death or other misfortunes, such officers in the little 
townships saw to it that kindness and courtesy was extended to 
such a family. There are many cases of log chimneys catching fire 
and worthy families being stripped of everything they possessed 
except their land. Then Moses Warren, Sr., and his assistant, 
Samuel Prentiss—the honorable ‘‘Poor-Masters” of Warrensville, 
would summon every man in the township to bring ax and oxen, 
and within several days the family would have a new and better 
cabin standing over the ashes of the former home. No one went 
hungry or unclothed in those days of brotherly understanding. 
Daniel Warren now held the most important official position 
in the community. Before our courts were fully established, all 
such matters as marriages, burial permits, signing of poll-books 
and other legal matters were attended to by the Justice of the 
Peace. Only a man who had proven his mettle as a public spirited 
person was chosen for this office. These squires and esquires were 
the busiest men in the community. Few of their earliest records 
have come down to us, but we gather glimpses of Daniel’s official 
business in signatures on wills, laying out of roads, marriage con- 
tracts and an occasional judgement on some minor civil offense 
such as the selling of liquor to an Indian or selling liquor without 
a license. We are told he had a “strict sense of justice; and that 
he was highly respected, even by those who he was compelled to 
punish; that he was made of the stuff the pioneer had need to be 
made of, hardiness, persistency and indomitable courage.” It is 
said that the function of office he most enjoyed was “joining young 
couples in the bonds of holy matrimony” at a time when there 
were no established ministers to perform this sacred duty. Daniel 
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Warren was called upon to perform the legal or civil service, show- 
ed the deepest interest and added many a worthwhile word of 
advice. It is said he had a suitable sermon for the occasion on 
“pulling together—and not looking back until you reached the 
end of the furrow!” 

Six more families arrived in Warrensville that year, which 
ended the first decade of the history of the township. They came 
in the following sequence: Jadediah Hubbell with his wife and a 
large family. They settled on lot 71, 160 acres bought from Eph- 
riam Root. The Hubbells were followed by James Johnson, and 
Humphrey Nichols; Ansel Young and Gabriel Culver; Reuben 
and Beckwith Cook. All of these secured lots, made clearings and 
erected cabins. 

Up to this time all the settlers who had come to Warrensville 
had put up their cabins within a mile-and-a-half radius of the 
intersection of Kinsman and Lee Roads, the only roads within 
the township at that time. Now a thrilling event changed this 
trend of development. We read that Caleb Baldwin, son of Phile- 
mon, recently arrived in Newburgh from New Jersey married 
Nancy Kingsbury, daughter of Judge James and Eunice Kings- 
bury. The wedding was the great social event in the early history 
of the “Ridge” —for “everyone from Cleveland, Newburgh and 
Warrensville was invited.” Judge Kingsbury had recently built 
the first framed house. The stone for the foundation was dug on 
his farm, the timber was all cut, seasoned and sawed in a mill he 
put up on his own Kingsbury Run. Daniel Warren made the 
bricks for his chimneys right on the place. The annals of early 
Cleveland claim “this was the only house in these parts large 
enough to hold such a social gathering without removing every 
bed and stick of furniture while the merry-making was under 
way.” This wedding was a double ceremony, for both Nancy and 
Calista Kingsbury plighted their troths that day. The former was 
but 16 and the latter a mere 15, but early marriage was the custom 
at the frontier. Horace Perry, Cleveland’s young Justice of the 
Peace, performed the double ceremony. It is easy to imagine the 
jovial father of the brides, Judge Kingsbury, and Philemon Bald- 
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win, father of both grooms, on that occasion making the many 
guests welcome and happy. “Samuel Jones’ fiddle beguiled the foot- 
steps of the many merry makers and the event was long remem- 
bered.” After the festivities Caleb Baldwin and his bride, Nancy, 
probably mounted on the same horse, took a journey to the cabin 
he had erected on lot 48—the eastern end of the adjoining town- 
ship. Fortunately this lot was situated on Kinsman Road. 

This settlement on lot 48 meant that an entirely new section 
of the township was about to yield to the ruthless axe of the 
settler who was determined to lay low every tree on his land. 
This meant progress, meant shelters, food and fertile fields to the 
pioneer. The middle and eastern section of the township was solid 
wilderness except where Kinsman road passed east and west di- 
rectly through its center. It had been planned at the time of the 
survey of the Western Reserve in 1796 that all townships which were 
laid out in 5-mile squares, be intersected by roads at the very 
center so that as industries developed, these Centers would be 
accessible to all settlers. However, this was not what happened in 
Warrensville, where due to lack of roads the settlers “squatted,” 
settled on and traded lots for those accessible to Kinsman, the 
only cut trail at the time. Caleb and Nancy Baldwin’s cabin lay 
three miles east of the settlement. 

We read this description of the coming of the James Johnsons 
into these parts, “We got a canoe, loaded our few belongings, and 
floated down the river as far as Pittsburgh where we bought a 
barrel of flour and then paddled on to Warren. The weather had 
become very cold, and the settlers along the river were few and 
far between. Many a night we slept without shelter and often did 
not have a bite to eat for a whole day. At times my husband was 
in the icy water for hours at a time getting the canoe over rapids 
while I guarded our few belongings on shore. We were 61 days 
reaching Warrensville.” The family came from New Jersey. 

The land records of the early township show that Jediah Hub- 
bell and. his brother Ephraim were joint owners of lot number 71. 
Concerning Ephraim we read a sad and strange story which so 
well illustrates the helplessness of a widow or widower in those 
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early days at the frontier. In 1807 a very beautiful and well-born 
lady of only 16 came to Newburgh as the second wife of Judge 
Augustus Gilbert and step-mother of his eight young children, 
the youngest being an infant. Irene was an excellent mother and 
wife. Within six years she was left a widow with not only her 
eight step-children, but also a three-year old daughter of her own 
and another daughter who was born several months after the 
Judge’s death. | 

Irene struggled to keep the little farm and to rear the children. 
Often she left the younger ones with distant neighbors while she 
worked at spinning and other odd jobs throughout Newburgh, 
but there was almost nothing a pioneer woman could do which 
would bring in enough to make payments on the home and feed 
and clothe and educate the children. Three years later Irene Burke 
Gilbert married Peter Robinson, a widower with seven children 
all unmarried and living under their father’s roof. To this Gilbert- 
Robinson household were added six more children, all of whom 
died before reaching the age of three. Peter Robinson was killed 
by lightning. 

A year or so later Irene married Ephraim Hubbell of Warrens- 
ville who was then the father of six motherless children. The 
many bereavements of the lovely sixteen-year-old bride, Irene 
Burke, gives us a true and tragic picture of pioneer life. The widow- 
er with a large family of small children was just as hard-pressed to 
rear his family as was the over-worked and financially burdened 
widow. There was no choice but to remarry; there was no labor 
to hire; each family had to struggle along as best it could to make 
ends meet—pay for the land, feed, clothe and educate their young. 

There were several strange forces at work which aided in set- 
tling and developing Warrensville as well as the whole Western 
Reserve. New England, and especially Connecticut, had again been 
impoverished and ruined by the War of 1812, and before there 
was time to recover, another catastrophy befell. The summer of 
1816 was the coldest on record in those parts; a fierce blizzard 
raged on June 17th when people froze to death. This was followed 
on August 30th by another heavy storm and severe frost. There 
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was not a month of that year which escaped frosts. Corn was al- 
most completely destroyed, and oats and potatoes were of very 
poor quality. The following winter was so severe that the New 
Englanders thought the Ice Age was again descending upon them. 
Cattle died for want of food and could not be sold nor given 
away. People were actually at the point of starvation. 

The only thing left for hundreds of these impoverished Yankees 
was to cross the mountains and start life anew in the Ohio Country. 
The Western Reserve was again being fabulously advertised down 
East. “There (in Ohio) the poverty-stricken man of Connecticut 
could soon become landed gentry.” The hardships and efforts 
would be great for a few years but the result would make it well 
worthwhile. A tremendous wave of migration was under way. 
Harlan Hatcher tells us in “The Western Reserve”: “Hardly a family 
seemed untouched by it—younger sons determined to go west, 
daughters boldy marrying and setting out for the new land, neigh- 
bors loading their goods into carts and wagons, fathers going alone 
to prepare a place for their families—it was one of the largest and 
most homogeneous mass migrations in American History,” (p. 72). 
Some came by the old Indian Trail up the Mohawk Valley, cross- 
ing New York State to Buffalo and thence either by flatboat or 
land into the Reserve. Others crossed Pennsylvania, climbing the 
mountains on foot or by wagon down to Pittsburgh and then 
either following the rivers or traveling by the pack-horse trail into 
the Reserve. It is claimed that during this mighty exodus from 
the East the roads across the Alleghenies “were strewn with car- 
casses of wagons, carts, horses, and oxen which had made ship- 
wreck of their hazardous descents.” 

These people were about to enter the Promised Land, but few 
of them dreamed of the hardships and heartbreaks awaiting them. 

It is claimed that both Ephraim and Jedehia Hubbell came 
each with a wife and seven sons and that they brought their aged 
father and mother to the township. From a letter preserved by a 
descendant of Jedehia we read—“‘I first saw Warrensville from the 
rear end of the big wagon we traveled in. It was drawn by a yoke 
of oxen spurred on by a team of heavy work horses. We were on 
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our way to Indiana to seek out free lands, but we stopped to see 
friends from home who had settled on the Ridge which was sup- 
posed to be a higher and healthier climate than Moses Cleaveland’s 
village down by the River. Our friends talked us out of going to 
Indiana and into staying in Warrensville, so that over-loaded oxen 
weary from six weeks of constant travel drew up before an empty 
cabin which was our home for a year. This new home had neither 
door nor window, and I now hesitate—stating this—nor were they 
added the year we occupied the cabin. It was quite inconvenient 
to live thus at times, for wild animals of every description entered 
either for food or out of curiosity, but as I think back over it 
now, pioneers were not given to complaining. They kept busy 
just eking out an existence; what could be improved, they im- 
proved, but what went undone was taken as part of the sacrificing 
of pioneering. What courage, endurance and foresight they had 
to start schools, civic institutions and religious services when even 
the barest needs of life could be gotten only with the greatest 
effort.” | 
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Werrensviile Township Business 
Directory. 


Chas. Grossmyer, Postmaster Randall P. 0., and Pro- 
prietor of Plank Road House. 

D. Nowack, Merchant, Dealer in Dry Goods, Boots, 
Shoes, Groceries, Patent Medicines, &o., Warrens- 
ville. 

Joseph Keller, Merchant, Dealer in Dry Goods, Grooe- 
ries, Notions, Queensware, Boots, Shoes, Drugs, &o., 
Warrensville. ; 

Joseph Bregenzer, Manufacturer of Boots and Shoes. 
All work done promptly and warranted. War- 
rensville. 

C. Arnold, Gardener. Keeps constantly on hand, and 
for sale all kinds Blackberries, Strawberries, and 
Raspberries, on Plank Road. 

J. Beiger, Butcher, Warrensville. 

Wm. La Roe, Proprietor of Grocery. Keeps on hand a 
superior assortment of Family Groceries, cheap for 
oash, N. E. of Warrensville. 

H. Woods, Farmer and Shoemaker; all work warranted ; 
one and a half mile N. of centre of Warrensville. 

T. J. Radcliff, Proprietor of Steam Sawmill. All kinds 
of Lumber kept constantly on hand. Cider Mill 
in connection, at Warrensville. 
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